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AFTER THE RAIN, 





BY A. ¥. R, 





All day above the tired earth had lain, 

Hueless and gray, the funeral pall of cloud ; 
All day the sudden sweeps of chilling rain 

Had broken, fitful, from the lowering shroud ; 
All day the dreary sobbing of the breeze 
Had sounded sadly from the yellowing trees. 


At once the wailing wind rose higher and higher, 
Rousing the flash and foam on eullen sea ; 

And the great forest, like a giant lyre, 

Echoed the keynote of the harmony : 

It furied the clouds before it Ifke a tent, 

And, lo! the sunshine dazzled from the rent. 


And all the wet world gladdened to the rar, 
As tear-dimmed eyes gleam to aloving word : 
Answering its call, out-laughed the weary day, 
Asa fond slave sprinzs joyful to her lord, 
Forgotten chill and darkness, doubt and fear, 
**Absent, I droop—I joy, for thou art here!" 
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CHAPTER V1.—(contTINveED.) 
\ OOD-MORNING, my fair foe,’’he said, 
and would have raised her hand to his 
lips, but Floris withdrew it sharpiy, and 
with a haughty expansion of her gray eyes, 
left him. 

She went to her own room and stood fora 
moment to still the throbbing of her heart 
before going to Lady Pendleton. Her face 
looked pale and anxious at ber from the 
glass, for the interview had cost her more 
than she could have imagined. 

Lord Norman little guessed how wildly 
the heart was beating under the proud, 
haughty face and with what a supreme 


effort she had maintained her in flexible re- | 
sistance to his advances of friendship. All | 


the while she had been coldly looking him 
down and uttering chilling responses, her 
inward desire had been to smile sweetly 
and murmur words of conciliation. 

After a while she went to Lady Pendle- 
ton, and told her of the success of her 
mission, and Lady Pendleton was de- 
lighted. 

“What has come to Bruce?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘But there, I told you, my dear, 
that he would find you irresistible. Did 
you have to persuade him very much, 
Floris ?”’ 

Floris colored. 

‘“*Not much,’’ she answered, naively. ‘1 
ought to have added that he has a box for 
the opera to-night if you would like to go, 
Lady Pendleton.”’ 

She said not a word abuut herseif. 

“Of course. Now that is very thoughtful 


ofhim. Let me see, what shall I wear? By 


the way, did he say that Blanche Seymour 
was going ?”’ 


“No,” said Floris, and for the life of her — 


she could not help a sudder. heavy pang, 


the pang one feels at being reminded of | 


something unpleasant and unwelcome. 


“Hem, perhaps he will take her; but I | 


should like to know. I think I can guess 
what Blanche would wear, and I don’t 
want to clash with her! You must let me 
see your dresses directly, dear.”’ 
“But I am not to go, Lady Pendleton,’ 
said Floris 
] er ladysh p opened her eyes 
1 foolish child, d nink 3 
Know that the box is meant for y i 
gO! I should like to see Bruce's face if I 
told him I meant going without you !” and 
the smile became a laugh as Floris’s face 
grew gradually scarlet. 
* * * e oa oa 
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‘Lord Norman got on his horse and clat- 
tered down the street to the admiration of a | 


whom stared after him to the evident 
peril of her perambuiator and passengers, 
and the boy sent a shrill cat-call in his 
wake. “™ -.» F * 7 

, He had had what the French call “a bad 
quarter of en hour,’’ and was feeling as 
nearly upset as it was possible for man to 
feel. 

Never in all his life had he tried so hard 
to conciliate and please a woman. Alas, he 
had seldom found it necessary totry! A 
giance or two of the handsome eyes, a 
smile, a tend r word or two, and hearts had 
fallen at his feet! 

But this mornifig he had humbled him- 
self at Floris’s feet; he had pleaded for for- 
| giveness, and, so to speak, begged fora 
_ kind word as a starving man craves a 
| crust. 

And the beautiful girl with the grey eyes 
that had haunted him all the night through 
had remained an _ iceberg, interposing 
her pride and hauteur like ashield and 
barrier which resisted al! his efforts to pass 
them. 

It is needless to say that the box at the 
opera had been an inspiration of the mo 
ment. 

It had occurred to him that at least she 
would be pleased with hat. But as he 
booked it at the library in Bond Street, he 
very much doubted whether that, as well 
as his gentle speeches, had not been thrown 
away! 

He got the best box he could that was va- 
eant, then rode to Covent Garden and 
purchasedd a couple of very handsome bou- 
quets 

Knowing Lady Betty’s liking for colors, 
he selected a glowing bunch of tropical 
blooms for her, and then set to work to 
| carefully choose one for Floris. He had an 
| idea that she might wear the dove-colored 
| dress of last niglit, and wisely chose a bou- 
quet of white azaleas edged with pink. 

Directing these to be sent to his rooms,he 
| turned his horse in the direction of Eaton 
| Place, and as he neared it, the cloud on his 
face by no means lightened. 

A groom took his borse round to the sta- 








bles, and a footman, in answer to his | 


enquiry for Lady Blanche, at once ad- 


mitted him and passed him on to another 


who showed him upstairs into a small 
drawing-room. 


| Lady Blanche, in her riding habit, was | 


| seated ata table writing a letter. 

Most women while they are young look 
well ina habit; it is probable that Lady 
Blanche never looked better than in riding- 
garb. 
| The plain brown cloth fitted her likea 
| skin, emphasising the imperial grace, mark - 
ing every bend of the well-trained figure, 
and setting off the classical contour of her 
face and the dazzling hair. 

She did not rise as he came in,and merely 
smiled as she held out her hand. 

“Well, Blanche,’ he said. 





busy 7?” he said, as he put bis hat down on 
the table. ° 

“Iam not busy. I am only writing a 
note, and shall not be a minute.”’ 

She folded the note and directed it before 
speaking again, then got up and went to 
the window where he stood looking down 
at the street. 

‘It was verv good of you to come so 


earl’ she sa r er soit ww voice, which 


4 Lack € 2) Ming 
Oh, I have nothing else to dc he raid, 
still staring at the street. 
round at her. “Whatdid you want me for, 
Blanche ”’’ 


“Well, for one thing toask you about the 


nurse-maid and a butcher boy, the first of 


| “Very well, I will go. 
| won’t mind helping me, will you? I don’t 


“Why did | 
you nottell them to say that you were | 


Then he looked | 


| Lynches. They have asked us to ots iutivdies 

for the first fortnight in the autumn. I 
would not give an answer until I knew 
whether you were going, because—well, 
the reason is too obvious. Are you not 
immensely flattered, sir?’’ 

“Very.” he said, forcing a sinile,and feel- 
ing uncomfortableand guilty. ‘They have 
not asked me yet——”’ 

“But they will.’’ 

“And the autumn is years off as yet. 
Heaven only knows what will happen be- 
fore then !”” 

“W hich means that you don’t know whe- 
ther you are going or not?” 

*“Yes,"’ he said, uneasily. “I don’t like 
fixing myself so tong inadvance. But why 
do you not accept? It is the best place for 
September, and my lord’’—he al ways called 
the old earl ‘“‘my lord’’—“is fond of going 
there.’”’ 

“TI will accept if you wish it,’’ she said, 
alinost meekly, her dark, velvety eyes 
dwelling on his face. 

He taughed. 

“My dear Blanche, don’t throw the re- 
sponsibility on me! You might not enjoy 
yourself, and then what remorse would fall 
to my lot!’ 

“Ob, I shall enjoy myself,”” she said, 
“especially if you come down,” 

He beat a tattoo on the window with the 
bandle of his whip. 

“Then of course 1 will go down to Bally- 
floe.”’ 

Her face glowed for a moment. 

“How kind of you, Bruce!’’ she mur- 
mured. 

He bit bis lip. He had just left one beau- 
tiful woman, who could find not one gra 
cious word for him, and here was another 
who thanked him for nothing at all. And 
yet in his heart he felt as if he would rather 
have had the one gracious word from Floris 
than the sweetly-voiced thanks of Lady 
Blanche, and cursed himself for a fool be- 
eause it was #0. 

“And what is the other thing ?’’ he asked 
more genially. 

“Oh, itis about this Fancy Fair of the 
duchess’s, Bruce. She has asked ime to 
take a stall. It is a Swiss——’”’ 
| “Yes, I know all about it, Blanche,’’ he 
said. 

“Well, I don’t much care for it, but I 
don’t wish to offend her. Would you go if 
you were me?”’ 

“My dear Blanche,”’ he protested, with a 
iaugh, “how can 1 possibly tell what I 
| should really do if I were you? Go, I sup- 

pose?’ She siniled. 








And, Bruce, you 


think I should care to undertake it unless 
J had someone to—to——”’ 

“Protect you? See tbat no one stole the 
things, if anyone could be found idiot 
enough to steal the rubbish offered for sale 
on such occasions ?”’ 

She laughed. 

“Yes, if you like to put itso. Will you?” 

He colored slightly. 

“I should be very glad, Blanche, but I 
have promised to perform the same vague 
office for Lady Betty.”’ 

She did not relax her smile, but her 
white eyelids dropped over the brown eyes 
for an instant. 

‘Really! Well, 
someone else.” 

“You will find no difficulty in that,” he 
said, with asmile. ‘I could name twenty 
men who would gladly do battle for the 


I must look out for 


Are SAY BHe@ asset . 
Oh, no, there will be 1 liffeulty 
“Were you going foraride?’ he asked, 
getting away from the very awkward sub 
ject. 


“Yes, amd you are riding, too! Do you 


| mean te come with me, Bruce ?’’ 





| use, Bruce, 1 can't go? 


———— 


"No. 2. 


— — eee 


“lf you will allow me,” ne said. 

She looked pleased, and crossing the 
room rang the bell and ordered her horse. 
As she did so she saw something sticking 
in the lining of his hat. 

It was the box ticket which after the 
manner of forgetful tnen, he had placed in 
this conspicuous position. She bent for- 
ward and looked at it, then came back to 
him. 

“Are you going to the Crown-brilliants 
to-night, Bruce ?”’ 

“No,” he repiied. “I am tired of the 
Crown-brilliants. They always have twice 
as many as the room will hold; last time I 
was nearly suffocated.”’ 

“Come and dine and spend the gvening 
with us, then,” she said. 

“T can’t Blanche, to-night; I have an en- 
gagement.’’ 

“T am sorry,” she said sweetly. 

“The horse, iny lady,” announced the 
servant. 

Lord Norman went for his hat; but 
Lady Blanche begged him to wait for a 
moment, 

“T have forgotten a noteI want to write,”’ 
she said, and in her slow, graceful manner 
she sat down and wrotealine or two, de- 
clining the Crown-brilliants, and on half a 
sheet of paper scribbled—‘Get a box at the 
Opera for to-night.” 

“I am quite ready now,” she said, and as 
they passed out she handed the note and 
the paper to the footman. 

The park was full as they entered the 
ring, and hats flew off the men lounging 
over the rails as the two passed. 

Not a man but envied Lim the honor of 
riding thus familiarily by her side, nota 
woman but glanced covetingly at his dark, 
handsome face, and longed to be in her 
place. 

He rode almost silently beside ner, his 
eyes fixed absently on his horse’s ears; 
Floris’s voice, Floris’s words, ‘It is a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference to me, iny lord,” 
ringing in his ears; but, silent though he 
was, Lady Blanche was happy in having 
him near ber. 

It is not too much to say that she loved 
the very horse he rode, and that she would 
rather have him near her, silent and brood- 
ing though he was, than any other man 
alive. 

They walked and entered round the ring 
oftan for an hour, she bowing to the 
endless string of friends and acquaintances, 
he noticing no one, then, with a sigh, she 
sail — 

“You must not stay any longer, Bruce! 
You want to goto yourclub forlunech! It 
is very good of you to have come with 
me; I know how you hate this kind of 
thing!’ He started slightly. 

“Nonsense !"' he said, but all the same he 
turned his horse at once. 

As they rode down Eaton Place, a man, 
who had been lounging at the corner sinok- 
ing a cigar, looked up and stared at them, 
then, as they came abreast of him, he put 
up his band as if to arrange his bat more 
comfortably, and, in doing so, completely 
bid his face. 

Neither of then saw him, and if Lord 
Norman had done #0, he would not have 


recognized Oscar Rayinond. 
. « ” * “ * 
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When Lord Norman was shown into the 
drawing-room at Grosvenor Place, be found 
Lady Betty disconsolately nibbling at a 
strawberry, and dressed in ordinary even- 


ing attire 


from under his dress-inverness, and laid 
them on the table. 


“Ob, what lovely towers! But it is no 
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“Can't go! Why not?” be deranded. 

“Why, Miss Carlisle won't come with us, 
and of course I can't go alone! 1 sent to 
ask Lady Glenloona, but she was engaged. 
I'tn dreadfully sorry, Bruce, but what is w 
be done! I sent you word.” 

“Dined and dressed at the club,”’ be said 
curtly, with ns written in capi- 
tal letters on bis handsome face, “Is Mins 
Carlisle ili?’ 

“N—o, I think not. She does not look 
ill, but she ged so hard to be excused 
that 1 had to give way.” 

He gnawed at his moustache and stared 
at the t@dlecloth for a moment. 

“What reason did she give?"’ 

“None, That's what makes itso annoy- 
ing !"replied Lady Betty. “Simply begged 
to be excused. If it were anyone elise, | 
should feel inclined to be angry. But one 
can't be angry with ber; she isso nice and 
altogether charming. Iam sure she will 
prove @ treasure ! r never knew any so 
quick and with such tact. I am sure she 
bas done fifty things fur me today. That 
makesthe refusal all the more extraor- 
dinary."’ 

“You say that she ia not il)?" 

“No, she is quite well, and looks simply 
lovely to-night! She would create a sensa- 
tion, Bruce, | ain sure, if she would only 
go. But she ‘begs to be excused !' that is 
all; but the way she says it inakes it impos 
sible for anyone to press her, I feel quite 


sipall and insignificant before her very 
ulet, queenly way. What is the opera, 
ruce?’’ 

“Faust 7" 

“My favorite!’ almost moaned Lad 
Betty. “How vexing. And a good box?" 
“The bem in the house. Betty, do you 


think she would come down if you asked 
ber?"’ 

“T daresay. But of course she would.” 

Then ask her please.” 

“My dear Bruce, if you think you can 
persuade her you are immensely imistaken 

**Ask ber to come down," he sald siin- 
ply. 

wdy Betty sent for a footman to send for 
her maff, an’ sent the maid with a meek 


mnessage to Misa Carlisle begging ber to 
— down, 
bis roundabout mission took some 


minutes in execution, but Lord Norman 
stood on the bearthruy in perfect silence. 

Presently the door opened and Floris 
glided in. 

She stopped short as she saw his tall fig- 
ure in its broad inverness, but he came for- 
ward with extended hand, 

She just touched it with her fingers, and 
stood waiting, coldly, proudly. 

“Miss Carlisie,’’ he said, fixing bis eyes 
pe her, “will you tell me—I ask it huin- 
bly and as a favor—wawhy you will not go to 
the opera to-night ?"' 

“Lady Pendleton bas been kind enough 
to excuse ne,” she said, looking at her. 

“Just so,”’ he said. ‘*But—pardon me !— 
that is notan answer to my question.” 

“I do not wish to go ny lord,’ she said, 
proudly. 

“Are you ill?" he asked anxiously. 

She shook her head. 

“T am quite well iny lord.” 

“Then—torgive me!—your 
basen upon a whim?" 

She did not answer. 

He bowed. 


“Your lightest whiin, Miss Carlisle, shall 
be respected by ine, and none the less so 
because it causes Lady Pendieton a great 
disappointinent. To-night the opera is 
‘Faust,’ ber favorite; it will not be played 
again this season, and she has been looking 
forward to an ovening's enjoyinent. She 
cannot go alone, and cannot tind anyone to 
accounpany her. So, you see at how great a 
cost we accept your refusal !"' 

Floris looked from one to the other,like a 
wild gazelle at bay. 

“I did not know !" she murmured, then, 
after a pause, ‘I will go, if you please.’’ 

He merely bowed, but Lady Betty uttered 
acry of delight. 

“Really! How kind ot you! 
Bruce, I don't think it is quite fair.” 

“Oh, it is quite fair! Miss Carlisle did 
not understand,’ he said,in his low, dis- 
tinct voice. 

Floris burried to her room. She oughtto 
have felt huiniliated and annoved, but she 
could not; instead, strange to say, it was 
with athrill of deligit that she put on her 
inodest fur cloak, drawing the hood over 
her head #0 that it made a soft frame for her 
beautiful face, and hastily fastened a white 
rose in ber dreas, 

Then foreing her face into its coidest and 
most reserved expression, she went down 


refusal 18 


Bat, 


n. 
Lord Norman looked up at her with a 
glean of satisfaction in bis eyes, then 
glanced at his watch »nd ordered the car- 
riage. 


“Here is a bouquet tor you, Betty,”’ he 


said, carelessiy giving her the gaily colored | 


one. ‘Miss Carlisle, will you please acce 
this?” and as carelessly as he could he beld 
out the other. 

Fioris besitated tora inoment, then took 
it with a bow. 


“Thank you. Itis very beautiful.” 


“7 au glad you like it,”’ be sajd, alinost 
ecurtly. 
With an accustomed hand he caretully 


placed them in the carriage, and they drove 


aiong in silence, 

It was | ris s firs at ‘ 4 f theatre 
going, a 1 Ler oar a“. las ) Irivsity 
and excite: ‘ est italls 
not Hels not ¥' 4 ‘ A hasterfu 
way with which Lord Norinan escorted 
theiwn through the crowded eutrance and 


into the foyer. 





>< 





——— -- 








his arin were never inconvenienced. The 
inen in attendance to know him 
and flew to do bis ing, though it was 
conveyed in the quietest of voices. 

All this impressed staelf on Floria, while 
she was looking round at the brilliant 
throng; the m tly dressed ladies 
blazing in jewels, and the aristocratic inen 
in their funereal evening dress. 

The bustle, the lights confused her, and 
her band involuntarily cloned tightly upon 
the strong arm upon which sbe leant. 





Two attendants ushered them into their 
box, the overture was just beginning, and 
dazzled and excited, Floris leant torward 
and gazed fixedly at the stage. As she did 
no, a score of Opera glasses were leveled at 
the box, and Lady Betty smiled signifi- 
cantly at Lord Norman. ; 

“] told you so," she whispered, leaning 
back to him. wf knew she would create a 
sensation! She is the most beautiful girl 
here, Bruce ["’ 

He frowned, and, as if by accident, drew 
the outer curtain #7 that it sereened Floris, 


The opera commenced, and all Floris’s 
eyes and soul were ovuncentrated on the 
anlage. 


Iler color caine and went, her heart beat 
fast, ber sinall hands grasped the sweet 
sinelling bouquet tightly, and as the deli- 
cious strains of perhaps the 
opera ever penned since Meyerbeer dropped 
the baton rose from the chorus, she 
breathed n deep sigh of intense, exquisite 
delight. 

Lord Norman 
watching ber. 

For him the glittering stage, the heav- 
enly music bad wo charin, compared with 
that possessed try the beautiful voung girl 
who had won bis beartand yet defied and 
kept hin at arm's length. 

Motionless and sient, he waited until the 
curtain dropped on the first 
Floris leant back woth a sigh of satisfied de- 
light, he bent over her, 

“Are you sorry that you came?” he whis- 
pered. 

“No, no! 
forgetting for the 
dressing her. ‘ It is delightial, beautiful. 
I did not know thatanything so excited me! 


stood, with folded arins, 


Ob, nol she murmured, quite 


§ nem 
She stopped and erimmoned, then turned 
her face away coldly. She had remembered 
to whoin she was speaking. 
He said not another word, 
back and folded bis aris ayain. 


most musical | 


moment, Who was ad- | 


pussied and frightened ber, that chilled for 
a moment the keen delight she was takin 
in the picture and the opera. For it flash 
upon her that the peerless besuty was Lady 
Blanche, the love of Lord Norman. 

A spasin of shame shot tirough ber at the 
momeutary depression, and her face turned 
scarlet with wounded pride; then with a 
mighty effort she cast all thOugbt of the 
beautiful peeress from ber, turned ber face 
to the stage, shutting out the sight of the 
box opporite, and gave berself up to the 
fascination of the opera. : 

W hat was it to her whether the beautiful 
creature Opposite, or any other, was Lord 
Norman's Intended. The fact could not 
interest, should not interest ber! She would 
forget it. 

Lord Nortnan stood ra al o, 
calin, impassive, apparently d an in 
to all around biin, with that sang /frowl 


which bis admirers declared was unique 


uct, then, as | 


and inimitable. 

He had seen the flash of jealousy dart 
across the theatre, had seen the boc flush 
ou Floris’s face, but for any sign of recogni- 
tion, he might have been indeed blind. 

Lady Pendleton, howeger, looked uneasy 
at his iminovability, and began to fidget and 
cast glances at the opposite box. Presently 
she turned her bead. 

“Hadn't you better go across, Bruce?’ she 
whispered, not #0 low but that Floris heard 
ber. 

“Presently,’’ be answered. 

Then he bent over Floris’s chair, 80 low 
that his lips almost touched ber hair, 80 
low that she could eanily feel bis breath stir 


it. 

The great scene is coming, Mise Carlisle; 
have you got your tears realy ?”’ 

“Ah, don’t, please,’ said Fioris, without 
removing bereyes from the stage. “It is 
real tome, too real! JT cannot simile and 
wake light of it, Lord Noriman.”’ 

“How Tenvy you,” he murmured, re- 
suining his old position, like a sentinel on 
guard, his eyes fixed on her face, 

The opera proceeded, and presently the 
great scene arrived. 

Neilsson was in beautiful voice that night 


| and Marguerite’s sweet, plaintive, soul-stir- 


but slepped | 


The second act began, and as the story— | 
surely the tnust witebing that was ever con- | 


ceived by man—unroiied itself, her lovely 
lace grew softened aud pitiful. 

He saw the Krey eyes grow moist, and 
er # tear fell upon the tflowersin her 
mand, 

Hlis heart beat fast,and he felt a passionate 
Cesire to snateh the bouquet from ber and 
kins it, just where the tear feil; but he re- 
strained binmwell, and stood still with folded 
arins and calin impassiveness. The opera 
proceeded. 

The sad, miserable story of human frailty 
and human suffering developed itself, and 
amidst the inost intense silence, Neilsson 
sang ber great song. 


ring death-song rose and filled the house 
with its wonderful pathetic sweetness, 

Gradually Floris'’s face grew pale, Ler 
lips quivered, the tears gathered in ber eyes 
and trickled slowly, like great diamonds, 
down her cheeks. 

Never had she looked more lovely, tnore 
heart-inoving; and as the L/ase inan of the 
world watched her, he felt an awtul 
longing totake her in his arins, to bend 


| and kiss the tears from the starlike face; as 


As she finished, a tremendous uproar of | 


applause arose, aud Floris, moved beyond 
herself, rained ber bouquet and threw it, 
with a passionate gesture, at Neilsson's 
treet, 

It was done ow the jinpulse of the mo- 
nent; the nextehe looked round almost 
with affright, but Lord Noriman bent over 
ber with 4 suile. 

“That was nicely done,” he said. 
she is siniling up at you!" 

Floris bent over the box and met the 
great prima donna’s simnile, aud her heart 
seemed to stand mtil,. 

Then a huge wave of reinorse swept over 
her; she had thrown away the 
had given her. 

Alinost as if be read the thought 
said — 

“You could not bave applied them to a 
better use, Mises Carlisle. Besides, they 
were your own Ww du as you wish with!" 

The curtain drew upon the last act, and 
Floris was bending forward to catch the 
first notes of the music when, suddenly, 
some persons entered the box exactly oppo- 
site their own, 

She would not have noticed the fact, but 
atthe moment she saw Lady Betty lean 
back and cate at Lord Norman's arin, 
and heard ber whisper gently in a startled 
voice— 

“Bruce! Look! There is Blanche!" 

Then Floris turned ber eyes from the 
Stage to the opposite box, and saw a beauti- 
ful face with dark brown velvety eves 
fixed, with alunos tierce, sourniul scrutiny, 
upou her, 


‘See! 


he 





CHAPTER VII. 


1GHIT scromme the magnificent opera 
1 house the two women looked at each 
olber. 


Phe expression of the flerce jealousy 
which bad flawed ferth from Lady 
Blanche's eves passed and vanished ina 


moment, and nothing but a calin, indolent, 
aAlinost indifferent gaze inet Floris’s one of 


| frank adtuiraticns, 


It seemed, to use a vulgarisin, as if it al! { 


belonged to hiin. Let the crowd be ever so 
great at certain points, the two women on 


She toought that she had never seen, or 
imagined, anything mure perfectiv lovely 
than the ivory-white tace with the velvety 
eCyen at) ig uark lashes, and the crown 
i x ‘ bait i , i price 88 dia 

1s AAD 
~ 

hier vee rested "mT * © vrory }8 
| met itt thee a t (raine-work « the box 
With a pleased satialaction at the Opportu- 
nity of Viewing such loneliness, then sud- 
denly astrange kind of pain seemed to 
sinite ber, ty fail upon her like a dull cloud | 


passing across a suiniuer sky; a pain that | 


flowers he | 


it was, his own face went pale under the 
spell she was, all unconsciously, weaving 
round bim, and the hand resting on the 
back of her chair, touching her dress, 
trembled, He could not resist the longing 
to speak to ner, and bent over her wmur- 
muring— 

“No, no! 
that!” 

Without moving ber head, Floris turned 
her eyes towards bim, with a half suame- 
faced swwile, and wiped her eyes. 

“Tam glad, and yet s) sorry—so sorry it 
is over,” she inurmured as the curtain fell, 
“Who could help crying?” And she 
laughed tremulousiy. “Isn't everybody 
crying?” 

‘Look round and see,”’ he replied. 

Instiuctively she looked across to the 
opposite box. There sat Lady Blanche, 
ecalin and untmoved asa statue, the fan ino 
her hand fluttering to aud fro with the 
quintessence of indolent content. She 
looked round the theatre; people were 
laughing and talking as if thev io been 
looking on at a pantormine. 

“You see we have all cf us seen it so 
inany times,’ said Lord Noriman in his 
low voice, which seemed ineant to reach 
her ears alone; “and we get hardened. But 
I ain glad you are enjoying it!" 

“Enjoying it! I have never been so 
happy in inv life!’ exclaimed Floris. A 
light shone in her eyes tor a noment 

“You make me very bappy,’’ he said in a 
low voice, 

Instantly her manner changed, and the 
old proud look came into her eyes, 

“Are you not going now 7?” she said,turn- 
ing to Lady Pendleton. 

“Oh, there's a ballet, isn't there, Bruce?” 
asked Lady Betty. ‘Please let us stay tor 
the ballet. One always goes home so 
very iniserable after ‘Faust’ without the 


Do got! Itis not even worth 


| ballet.’’ 


He inclined bis head, 

“By all ineans,” he said; then he got his 
opera bat, and left the box without a word; 
and Floris felt that shé bad wounded him 
by her cold repulse, 

Lady Pendleton shrugged her shoulders. 

“At last!" she exclaimed confidentially. 
“IT thought he was never going. I assure 
you, ny dear, I bave been imost uncom- 
fortable. He ougtt to have got up and gone 
round directly she came in.’ 

‘Lady Blanche Seyimour,do your tnean?”’ 


| asked Floris, indifferently. 


“Ofcourse. How well she is looking to- 
night,” said Lady Betty, putting up ber 


opera-glasses. “She has got on one otf 
Worth’s latest. Certainly I will say that 
Blancbe kuows how to dress. don't 


know anyone who wears diatnonds so we!|,. 


Did you see her look across at us as she 
caine in, ny dear?" 
‘Yes, I saw her k across—yes,’’ 
Lady Betty laughed with a litte 
is eI Vinent 
Hbianche a ge 
together, you know. I fancy she thinks | 
lake up Lox nu f Bruce’s time. Ridicu- 
lous, isn’tit? J cannot help his being nice 
aud attentive, can 17 I don’t think she 


liked seeing him here with 1e; sie con- 
siders that she has the imonopoly in poor 
Bruce. Look! There beis. How band. 





soine he is! Really I don’t think there is 
another inan in the house with such a fig- 
ure and—and—style, to say nothing of his 
face."’ 

Floris looked acr.#s andsaw Lord Bruce 
standing beside Lady Blanche's chair. He 
was talking, but not bending over her as 
he had bent over Floris; and Lady Biaoche 
was speaking to him with ber face turned 
almost completely away. 

“She is asking bim who you are, my 
dear,’’ said Lady Betty, with a sinile. 

“How do you know that?” asked Floris, 
fighting down the sudden biush “You 
cannot bear, Lady Pendleton.” N 

“I can’t tell by ber face,” replied Lady 
Betty. “Don’t you see bow corte 
avoids looking our way? She po 
looked in our Sirection once since he en 
tered their box. That is why I know she 


is talking about us.”’ 
she is!” said Floris 


“How beautilul 
slowly. 

“Yes; oh yes. Undeniably besatifal ! 
One of the loveliest women in Lon my 
dear!” assented Lady Betty cordially. 
“There are not inany women bere sO beau- 
tiful.”’ 

‘Many !"’ echoed Floris. ‘Not one Lady 
Pendleton !" 

Lady Betty looked at her with a falnt 
sinile, seemed about to speak, then stopped 
herself and laughed instead. 

‘The orchestra began the overtureto the 
ballet. ; 

“I wonder whether he means to remain 
there for the rest of the evening !"’said Lady 
Betty, with the pettishness of a spuiled 
child. “1 suppose he will deign to come 
and see us bome ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’ said Floris, 

Lady Betty laughed. 

“Yes, I suppose so. By the way, my 
dear, did you say anything to offend him 
just now? He lett the box so suddenly, 
and I saw him speaking to you a moment 
before.”’ 

I loris colored. 

**What could I say to offend Lord Nor- 
nan ?’’ she replied coldly. 

“Oh, I didn’t know, tiny dear,” responded 
Lady Betty. “I thought ne looked put out, 
that was all.’’ 

The curtain drew up, and Floris turned 
to the stage oe at the magnificent 
scene spellbound. 

So enwrapt was she that she did not bear 
the box door open, and it was not until she 
felt his hand upor her chair that she knew 
Lord Norman had returned. 

“Well?” he said, and if he had been 
cffended he had regained bis temper, ‘not 
so good as ‘Faust?’ ” 

“No, but it is very beautiful! More 
beautiful than I dreamed it could be!” said 
Floris. ‘They seem to float on air; how 
they must enjoy it!’ 

“Yes, 1 am told that they do,” he said, 
as innocently asifhe bad never bsen ie- 
hind the scenes. “I hope they forget the 
years of hard word, the cruel straining of 
the limbs, the crainp and the evlds they get 
in the draughty wings——”’ 

‘Poor creatures!’’ said Floris, 
tell me any more, please.’’ 

“Forgive me, I ought not to spoil your 
pleasure,”’ he said penitently. 

-“Was she very angry, Bruce?” Floris 
heard Lady Betty whisper. 

“Blanche, do you mean?’ he asked, 
coldly, as it reluctant to answer, 

“Yes, of course. I know she was angry, 
because she smiled at me sosweetiy while 
you were going round, and avoided us so 
completely when you got there.”’ 

‘You have wondertul intuition, Betty,’’ 
he said, calmly, and turned to Floris in- 
stantly. 

“Can you make the story out?” he said. 
“They are dancing an opera, instead of 
singing it, you know.”’ 

“IT think Ican,’’ said Floris, “but I am 
not sure.’’ 

He drew a chair near to her, and leaning 
‘orward, explained the action of the ballet 
with a patience and earnestness which 
would have astonished inany who knew 
bim, his eyes fixed on ber face with grave 
intentness the while. As he was speaking, 
there caine a knock at the door, aud a voice 
said -- 

‘May I come in, Lady Pendleton ?”’ 

Lady Betty started, and uttered a bird. 
like cry of delight and surprise. 

“Why, itis Bertie! Is it you, Bertie?” 

“Guilty, my lady!’ answered the voice, 
so pleasant and 
turned her head, 

“Bruce, open the door!” exclaimed Lady 
Betty. ‘It is Bertie Clifforde!” 

Lord Norinan got up and opened the 
door, and a young man, a very young man, 
entered. 

He was tall and gracetul, with fair hair 
that clustered in curison his brow; a soft 
fringe of gold above bis upper lip promised 
a moustache; his eyes were blue, and full of 
life and joyousness; and his i:ps were 
curved in a sinile which alinost made Flor‘s 
sunile to look at Lbein. 

He was beautifully dressed in faultless 
evening attire, with a diainond solitaire in 
his shirt front and lemon gloves on his 
smal! hands, 

Altogether, as be stood huiding Lady 
Betty’s hand, and half laughing down at 
her, be presented a picture of youth at its 
best and happiest which would have 
warined the beart of even a misanthorpe. 

“Why, Bertie, where have you sprung 


“Don’t 


anded Lady Betty, laugh- 

From Canada,” he replied Been out 
there for the gy gaine, you know. How 
well you are looking! I am so glad to see 
you! How lucky I dropped in to-night. 


And Bruce too!”’ 
Pendleton’s hand at 
Norman’s. 
Bruce ! 


and be released Lady 
last and took Lord 
“So awfully glad to see you, 
It seems ages since we met! And 


inerry aone that Floris 
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how well are looking! I am awful! 
lucky! Bo you know I d outeide 
for a moment before I came in! Never ex- 
to see you you may besure, or I 
should not bave & moment!” and he 
wrung Lord Norman's band again. : 

Then his joyous blue eyes turned to Floris 
questionin ly. 

She had her face towards the stage, and 
Lord Norman made nooffer of introduction 
put Lady Betty leant forward and tapped 
Floris on the arin. 

“My dear, let me introduce vou to an old 
friend—I beg your pardon Bertie! a young 

riend—"’ 
: “Now, Lady Pendleton !” 
Lord Clifforde, with roeek re 

“Lord Clifforde, Miss Carlisie,’’ 

Fioris tarned her head and bowed, and 
Bertie, as Viscount Clifforde was usually 
called, started slightly, fushed,and then 
bowed. 

Lady Betty laughed with pleasant malici- 
ousness, She saw the effect Florise’s beaaty 
had made upon the boy. 

“You see, Bertie, you are luckier even 
than you su ae 

“Yes, yes, indeed !” he said, almost with 
a stainmer, and with a sudden sbyness that 
was very prepossessing, it was 80 frank and 
boyish. 

tA nd so you bave just come from Canada 
Bertie 7?” said Lord Norman. 

Bertie responded with «smile and a laugh 
and vegan to tell them some of his advent- 
ures. 

Floris scarcely listened, but the clear, 
fresh voice reached her ears and chimed in 
not inhartponiously with the music. 

All the while he was talking, the young 
viscount’s eyes were wandering towards 
ber, and in a pause of the conversation he 
drew near Lady Betty and leant down to 
whisper-- 

“Who is she, Lady Pendleton ?” 

Lady Betty laughed. 

“My companion, Bertie. Isn’t she beau- 
tiful 7” 

“Hush! be whispered, with a bright 
blush that many a woman in the theatre 
would have given her suite of diamonds to 

“Hush, she will bear yoa! She 
is lovely !” 

“Thanks, I’ll tell her you say so,’’ said 
Lady Betty inercileasly. 

He blushed again aad glanced round at 
Floris. 

“It will be new to her if you do,”’ he re- 
torted, with a wisdom beyond his years; 
“she doesn’t know it. I can see that by 
ber eyes. Yes, she is iovely !” 

“And she is as good as she is benutiful, as 
the copy books say, Bertie,’’said Lady Betty 


in a stage whisper. 

He stood looking at her, and Lord Bruce 
leaning over ber, for a momeat, his hand- 
suine young face ve serious ;and Lady 
Betty, as if she could read what was pass- 
ing in bis mind, said meanin _~ 

‘Have you been to see y Blanche yet, 
Bertie ?” 

He started, and his face cleared. 

“Ah, yes,’’ he said, as it relieved of asud- 
den doubt, and he looked from Lady 
Blancne’s to Lord Norman. “No, not yet. 
But I will go directly.” 

‘Better go right at once,’ said Lady 
Betty. 

He took no notice, and presently he drew 
nearer to Floris, and seeing ber opera cloak 
had slipped to the floor of the box, stoo 
= picking it up, put it on the back of her 
chair. 

“Thank you !” said Floris looking round 
at him, and reading in his eyes the direct 
obvious desire to speak to her, she slow! 
tnoved her chair so that he might draw his 
his near. 

But when he had seated himself close to 
her, he did not seein to know what to say. 
The ready fluency with which he bad talked 
to Lady Pendleton and Lord Norinan de- 
serted him, and he sat looking at the stage 
in silence. 

Her beauty bad fascinated and overpow- 
ered hin. Voltaire, who was a clever man 
said that there was no such thing as love at 
first sigbt ; but Bertie Clifforde could have 
contradicted the great philosopher most 
ein phatically. 

It was Floris who spoke first. 

“When did you coine back from Canada, 
my lord ?” she asked, fur the sake of say- 
ing something. 

“This morning,” be said,turning his blue 
6yes upon her as if he were gratetul to her 
for speaking to him. 

“Only this morning! And you are not 
too tired to come to the opera ?” 
ae laughed in his pleasant, boyish fash- 
n. 

“Ob, no! I am never tired. I sle 
train. {can always sleep when I 
an hour or two, and get quite fresh. Oh, I 
am never tired. It doesn’t do to get tired 
in Canada. One bas to be out night after 
night watching for gaine ; up to one’s waist 
in water sometimes. Have you been long 
in London ?” he asked, almost timidly, 
ee: his eyes showed the interest he took fo 

r. 

“Only a day or two,” said Floris. 
is the first ral have ever seen.”’ 
“Really!” his blue eyes expanding. “How 
jolly! I wish I bad come earlier!” than he | 
biushed. “Has Bruce—Lord Norman—been 

bere all the tine ?”’ 

“*Yes,”’ said Floris. 

“Dear old Bruce!’ he said, glancing 
Siightly to the back of the box where Lord 

‘orman leant, looking at the floor I au 
80 glad to see him again.”’ 

‘You are old friends?” said Floris very 
quietly. 

“Ob, yes; we were at Eton together; that 
is, I was there a couple of terms before be | 
left, and we have seen agreat deal of each | 
other since. He has been awfully kind to 
me, taken ine about, and pat me up at bis | 
clubs. I am very proud of being his friend; | 


murmured 


in the 
ike for 


“This 


; 


vwence bad come back iu praise 
of his idol and bea. ideal. 

“I remember we had a row at coll 
with some townsmen,and Bruce fought two 
of them, and with his wrist sprained half 
the time.” 

Floris listened with a pensive smile on 
pre Rete scon bee 3) ed cee pleasant to hear 

oung sing praises of his trieund; 
and Floris, though she smiled, pictured the 
tall, stal wart re doing battle 
overwhelming odds,and that picture pleas- 
ed her! 

“It is just good luck my meeting bim 
here to-night. 1 heard at the club that he 
had sailed in bis yacht.” : 

‘‘Lord Norman is staying in London to 

ancy Fair,”’ said 


help Lady Pendleton at a 
Floris, 

“Really! A Fanev Fair! How jolly! I 
wonder whether she would let ine help. Lo 

ou think she would mind my asking ? 

ou are going, aren’t you ss 

“I don't know, my lord,’’ replied Floris, 
smiling. 

“Ob, I hope so!" he said, ardently, then 
blushed at his ardor. 

“I shall, if Lady Pendleton really wishes 
ine.’’ 

He stared, justas Lord Norman had star- 
ed, then reinembered that she was a coin- 
panion with a vague wonder. 

“T’ll ask her !”’ he said,resolutely, and he 
got up and went to Lady 

Lord Norman caine forward, as if he had 
been waiting. 

“How do you like my friend Bertie, Miss 
Carlisie ?”’ he asked. 

“Very much,” replied Floris. “He has 
ae to ask Lady Betty toaliow hii to help 

er at the Fapcy Fair.”’ . 

“She will be delighted. Bertie is what is 
called in theatrical circles,‘a safe draw.’ He 
is the pet of society; it is a wonder he is not 
spoiled.’ 

“I don’t think 1 should say that he is not 
spoiled," said Floris, with a smile. 

Bertie came back to her chair, as she 
spoke, flushed and radiant. 

“I ain accepted, Miss——”’ he stopped. 

“Carlisle,’’ put in Lord Norman. 

“Miss Carlisle! 1 shall work awfully 
bard! Tiere are lotsof things 1 can do. 
be will see! We'll make a big success of 

t , 

“You might reserve one of the Swiss cos- 
tumes for yourself, Bertie. Shave your 
moustache off, —T would make a capi- 
tal Swias dairy-inaid. A great deal prettier 
than most of them,’’said Lord Norinan, with 
a sipile. 

Lord Clifforde laughed good humoredly. 

“Isn't that too bad of bim, Miss Carlisle 7 
That’s next door to calling me a girl, you 
know.”’ 

“And is that so very bad?” said Floris, 
turning her bright eyes Jaughingly upon 
bim. 

He blushed and fluttered under tie witch- 
ing glance of the grey eyes, and his own 
rested on her face with a rapt look. 

The curtain fell amidst a thunder of ap- 
plause, and Lady Betiy, with a little yawn, 
sbut up ber fan and looked round. 

“Don’t you wait, Bruce,”’ she said, with a 
significant glance at the opposite box. “‘Ber- 
tie will take charge of us.’ 

A frown ered fora moment on Lord 
Norman’s brow. 

“W hat have I done to be so summarily 
dismissed f’’ ne said, and got her cloak for 
her. 

Lady Betty shrugged ber shoulders. 

“J was thinking for your own good, 
Bruce,” she whispered. 

“Pray let ine think for inyself!"’ be said, 
in a low voice. 

Then be went to put on Fioris’s cloak,but 
Bertie, with bands that alinost trembled in 
his eagerness and delight, had got the cloak 
in his band, and was reverently arranging 
it on ber shoulders ; then be offered ber his 
arm, and Lord Bruce was leit to escort 
Lady Betty. 

The two men conducted the ladies from 
the box into the crowded foyer, and Bertie 
dashed off to find the carriage, which he 
managed, by dint of hard work and the 
bribe of —r to bring to the door 
just tive minutes before its time. 

Then he went back to the saloon, looking 
superbly handsome, with his fair face flush- 
ed with bis exertions. 

As he entered he 2aw Lord Norman,as he 
thought, standing by the door. 

oWhy! Were are the ladies, Bruce ?”’ he 
exclaimed. 





| second—ago !" retorted Bertie. 


The man he addressed looked at him for 
a moment, then turned, and was instantly 
swa!lowed up in the brilliant crowd throng- 
ing the corridor. 





rtie locked after bin witb astonisiment 

then mechanically nade his way to where | 

he had left the ti ree,and found them stand- | 

ing in the sarne spot, waiting for bim. 
i 


e started at Bruce witb ainazement, and 
in silence, for a noment. 
“What's the inatter, Bertie ? Hasthe car- 


riage flown away ated 
“Why ![—How did you getin here agaiu 
so s00n. and without your overcoat?”’ asked 
Ber f 
I have not left the sa nsince you we 
of course,”’ returned Lord Norman. 
‘Bat I saw you outside herea minute—a 


Lady Betty laughed. 

“What nonsense you talk, Bertie !’’ she 
exclaiined. **Bruce has not left us; how 
could be ?” 

Bertie colored. 


} come. 


“T bave made a stupid mistake,” be said, 
penitentiy. ‘I have got the carriage.”’ 

They went down without another word 
but as they descended the stairs he looked 
irom right to lef searchingly. 

Lord Norman and be put them into the 
carriage, and Lord Noriman stood by the 
— a moment after he had shut the 

oor. 

“Good-night,”’ he said, in his low, mausi- 
cal voice, and speaking to Floria, “I 
you will not be tired in the morning.” 

‘*Thanks,”’ she said, calmly. 

The moved on very slowly, and 
— sei the opportunity to press for- 
w 


“I may come and talk about the Fair, to- 
morrow ?”’ he asked, eagerly. 

“Yea, yes ; do!’ said Lady Betty, put- 
ting out her band. “And make haste 
—_ 7 You have no hat on, and will catch 
co. ” 

He laug)-ed his frank, boyish laugh, and, 
as it in echo, Floris laughed too, and held 
out her hand. 

He flushed with grateful pleasure and 
seized it, getting nearly run over for his 
pains, and looking after the carriage 
until it was lost to sight. 

Lord Norman watched him with a smile 
on his face. 

Don’t they wear hats in Canada, Bertie?” 
he said. 

The young viscount started, and laughed 
— y; then sent a man to the sa- 
loon for his hat. 

“Oh, Bruce, what a lovely creature !’’ he 
exclaimed, in a low voice, as he ‘ocked his 
arin in Lord Norinan’s. 

“The coach:inan,do you mean?—you were 
staring after him.”’ 

“The coachman! Whatdo you mean? 
No! Miss Carlisie."’ 

“Oh, yes, yes!’ assented Lord Norinan, 
coldly. 

“IT call her the loveliest girl I have ever 
seen! Lady Betty’s companion! Do you 
know her very well, Bruce ?”’ 

“A little,’’ was the curt response. 

‘““W hat is ber naine ?”’ 

“Carlisle, I told — pe 

“Yes, I know ; but what is ber Christian 
name ?”’ 

“Floris,”’ replied Lord Norman, very re- 
luctantly. 

“Floris ! Floris ! What a beautiful name. 
Floris !’’ 

Lord Norman stopped and looked at him 
half angrily. 

‘*Beautiful, no doubt, but there is no rea- 
son why you sbould publieh it to the whole 
of Covent Garden.”’ 

The boy flushed shamefacediy, and put 
his slim, white hand to his brow. 

“I—I beg your pardon, Bruce. I did not 
know I was speaking so loudly. I don't 
think I was, either! How glad 1 aim that 
I came back, and that I dropped in to- 


night!” 

Ford Norman stopped again and looked 
at him, with something like a frown and a 
smile comtningled. 

“Now, Bertie, don’t play the fool. Of 
course. I know what this rbapsody means. 
You are in love forthe five bundred and 
ninety-ninth-time !”’ 

bined pry viscount raised Lis head and 
looked at him. His tace went pale, and his 
blue eyes were alinost solemn in their earn- 
est ness, 

“No; for the first time, Bruce. Don’t 
chaff ne. 1—!I don’t think I should like it. 
Yes, I am in love,’ he went on almost 
defiantly ; “and I aim not ashamned to own 
$.°° 

“Own it to yourself alone, then,’’ retorted 
Lord Norman, coldly. ‘See here, Bertie,if 
you inean to make a fool of yourself over 
Miss Carlisle, you had better go back Ww 
Canada.”’ 

The boy bung bis head fora oment,then 
looked up. 

“I can't help it, Bruce. I feel as if I bad 
been bewitched.”’ 

He put his hand to bis brow again,and bis 
face went pale. 


“Don’t chaff ine. I am serious this time, 





Bruce.”’ 

“So you have assured me quite a dozen 
times before,’’ retorted Lord Norman. 

“But I have never felt like this. There, 
don’t let us talk of it, Bruce.” 

“But we will!’ said Lord Norinan,al most 
sternly. ‘Listen to me, Bertie; I know 
about as much of you as you do yourself. 
You are Viscount Clifforde, with an old 
title and an empty purse. You are good. 
looking, confound you, as a picture, and 
you have got to take your looks into 
the open market, and do your duty in that 
state of life. ete. And that duty is, marry 
an heiress as soon as you conveniently 
can.” 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
 —-——P -———- #&x— 


A woman who has no bome-duties, or 
who does not attend to such duties, is a pest 
to her acquaintances. Itimay take her a 
long time tomake her breaktast-wilet, but 
her outside garinents go on like wagic when 
she has once decided to make a morning or 
afternoon call. Sbe will not work, and she 
will not let ber neighbors work. Her ac 
quaintances are keptina state of chronic | 

iscomftort in the expectation of a visit, ana 


| a door-bell in ber vicinity cannot ring with- 


out striking terror to the beart ofthe lady 
of the heuse. A call from this idle person | 


Inéans Slinp.y ivuss f the with 

7 . 
slightest com pensalio ine w 7 
kiteben or the nursery inust be 42a 
and this means,with practical consci - 
housekeepers, not only @ giving Uj} 


work for the time, Dut soimne Qn yet Ww 
The work planned for that day and 
omitted for that day means overwork at 
another time, great confusion, and anx- 
lety. 


———= << 


KEEP faitbfully all engagements. 


——— 


Bric-a-Brac. 


NICKNAMES oF CiTIge8.—Bell City, Ra- 
cine, Wis.; Bluff City, Hannibal, Mo.; City 
of Churches, Brooklyn, N. Y.; City of 
Elma, New Haven, Conn.; City of Flour 
and a eS near go Minn.; City of 
Magnificent Distances, Washington, D. C., 
City of the Plains, Denver, Col., City of 
Rocks, Nashville, Tenn.; City of Roses, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark.; City of Spindles, Lowell, 
Mans. 

A Devout Praver.—It the early days 
of Methodism in Scotland, a certain congre- 
gation, where there was but one rich man, 
desired to build anew chapel. A church 
ineeting was held. The old rich Scotchman 
rose and said: “Brethren, we dinna need a 
new chapel; I'll give £5 for repaira.”” Just 
then a bit of plaster falling trom the ceiling 
hit him on the head. Looking up and see- 
ing bow bad it was, he said: “Brethren, 
it’s worse thon I thoucht; I'll make it 50 
pun.” “Ob, Lord,” exclaimed a doted bro- 
ther on a back seat, “hit "1m again !"’ 

GLUE.—Glue is an inspisaated jelly made 

of the parings of hides or horns of any kind 
and hoofs and ears of horses, oxen, calves, 
sheep, eta. These are first digested in lime 
water, to cleanse them froin grease or dirt, 
and are then boiled, skimming off the dirt 
as it rises, after which the mass is strained 
through baskets and allowed to settle. 
W hen it ia thought to be strong enough it is 
pos into frainee or moulds about «ix 
eet long, one broad and two deep, where 
it gradually hardens as it cools, and is cut 
out, when cold; into square cakes. That is 
thought the best glue which swells ocun- 
siderably without melting by three or four 
days’ immersion in cold water and recorers 
its former dimensions and properties by 
drying. 

THE CoLor GREEN.—Green, being sacred 
to the fairies, isa most unlucky hue. The 
‘little folk’ will undoubtedly resent the in- 
sult should any one dres# in their color. 
One writer has known mothers in the south 
of England absolutely forbid it to their 
daughters, and avoid it in the furniture of 
their houses. Peter Bell's sixth wife could 
not have been more inauspiciously dressed 
when she— 





Put on her gown of greeu, 
To leave ber mother at sitteen, 
And follow Peter Bell. 


And nothing green must make its appear- 
ata Scotch wedding. Kale and other green 
vegetables are rigidly excluded from the 
wedding-dinner. Jealousy has ever green 
eyes, and green grows the grass on Love's 
grave. 

BELIEFS ABOUT PkAs.—Peas are sacred 
to Freya, almost vying with the inistletoe 
in alleged virtue for lovers. In one district 
of Bohemia the girls go into a tield of peas 
and make there a pak. ath of five or seven 
kinds of flowers all of different hues. This 
sa ae they must sleep upon, lying with 

eir right ear upon it, and then they hear a 
voice from underground, which tells what 
mar.ner of nen they will have for husbands, 
Sweet peas would doubtiess prove very 
eflectual in this kind of divination, and 
there need be no difficulty in finding them 
of different hues. In parts of England if girls 
are lucky enough to find a pod containing 
nine they lay it under a gate and be- 
lieve ney will have for a husband tne first 
nan that passes through. On the borders 
unlucky lads and jasses in ccurtship are 
rubbed down with pea straws by triends of 
the opposite sex. These beliets connected 
with peas are widespread. 

ANIMALS IN HERALDRY.—The use of 
animal forms as blazonry of arms and as 
crests is very old indeed. Among other 

roofs of this may be cited the following 

rom ‘Plutarch’s Morals’:—"Or Isis and 
Osiris, or of the ancient religion and philo- 
sophy of Agypt there are some that affirm 
that Osiris in his great army, dividing his 
forces into mnany parts at the same time gave 
every one of them certain ensigns or colors, 
with the shapes of several animals upon 
them, which in paocess of time caine to be 
looked upon as sacred and to be worshiped 
by the several kindreds and clans in this 
distribution. Others say again that the 
kings of after times did for the greater ter- 
ror of their enemies wear about them in 
their battles the golden and silver heads 
and upper parts of flerce animnais."" From 
this it appears probable that it was not—as 
often represented—solely as a distinguish- 
ing mark that crests were worn in battle, 
the armor distinguishing its wearer, but as 
decorative trappings of war for the greater 
terror of enemies. 


A Revic or BARBARISM.—Cock-fighting 
is a relic of barbaria:n. The oldie 
istauders of Delos were great lovers of the 
“mport;”’ and ‘Tanagta, 4 city of Bowotia; the 
island of Rhodes; Chalcis in Eutwea; and 
the country of Media, were farnous for their 





“generous race of cocks. Greece got its 
first gaine-cocks from Persia, and apparent- 
ly, the excellence of the broods consisted in 
their weight and largeness; such, at least, 
was the case in Rhodes and Media, where 


the fighting fowls were exceedingly 
heavy and bulky, and of the nature of 
what our sportsinen call ‘‘shakebags”’ or 
“turnpokes,”’ At Athens co k-fighting was, 
at first, a religio-p tical mstitut ! ‘and 
vas mritisc | f ° - if t ” as 6 ” 
“ 

re and eisew vere sTroece 4 “rwar ~ 
ecaine a © i j pas 
and with no religi init. ‘T lehuinan 
izing practice was not readily adopted by 
the Romans--so Coiuimelia says; out it is 
pretty certain that the Romans brought it 


to England whence it was imported to this 


sountry. 
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TWO LITTLE HANDS. 
BY RITA. 
Once. on a commer dar divine, 


Two littie han@e fed! lete mine , 

How pink they were ° how frail and @ne! 
Each one a crum pled veivet Ball, 

So aeft, and so abeardty small, 

Ab me’ to hodd within them all 

Life's tangted and myvtertous si cin, 

The mingdes! threads of joy and pain, 


W hose | biden ends we seek in vain. 
«> feet the wears have Ged away : 
Teo lithe hands, at work or play, 


Stl! bide with me the liwelong day ; 

Now on some @etiful mischief bent, 

And new tol ving service lent, 

Now f ‘. v and contenant — 

The dimpled fagers curled, like thase 
Beeet, tes + leaves that cling and close 
About the ret heart of @ rose, 


J kissed them «it! 
The 


In thinking «of the 


a passtomate sizh : 

juick tears epring, Tscarce know why, 
Hi -and-By ' 

1. theee little hande, 
«roms, shifting sands ? 


How ell! they tbe 


T pen thee tree 


Or where the Riek eternal stands 

A ved wil! the a strong avd true, 
The werk that th » ehall And todo? 
Dear little hands, it Tuut khaew! 

Contd 1 bet eee the velledt Fite 
Behind vou barrett and hidden gate’ 
Vet trust © mst walt! 
) whe perple west more tv theee 
Tea -bileted eave, my Sanderings cease 
In the eucet . Ills meare 
Bevon:! the dark « beaventy sign, 
Bere cl pawre aiutanud fine, 
Bhall gui te tle o i audstomine! 


GOLDEN LOVE. 


AUTHOR © WYCHFIELD 
“LOVERAND LORD,” 


BY THE “THE 


HORROR,” 
ETc., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


ISS AINSLEItalt !" 
“Dob, ray, ove, tah, soh, lab,” is the 
\ Only respeense. 

“Miss Ainsieigh, vou are wanted in 
drawing-room.” 

“Se, dob,”” concinudes Miss Ainsleigh. 
“Who wants me, Susan?" 

“Miss Freeland and a gentleman.” 

“Very well. Oh, Mr. Palmer, isn’tit: too 
bad that Lalways am wanted when [ am 
having iny music lesson 7 Ll suppose I must 
go, Since ° fias Freeland saya so,"’ 

Mr. Paliner, who is seated by the piano, 
and boelasin his hand a baton with which 
he has been beating the, save gravely that 
it is unfortunate the lesson should be inter- 
pupted ; and Miss Ainsieigh turns towards 
the door with a half pettish agyrieved look 
on her tace. 

It isa very pretiy lovable face, even now 
with the shadow of a frown in the large 
clear blue eyes.and the suggestion of a pout 
on the beautiful mouth. 

She is aslender, graceful girl,with a very 
fair romeate complexion, golden hair, and 
long dark evelashes. There is a childish 
expectant gaze in the eves themselves, and 
only the dawn of a woman's soul in their 
depths, and the dawn of womanhood in the 
light girlish manner and merry girlish 
ways. 

For, though the pliant figure, the hand- 
some dress, and the plaited and coiled hair 
Ruggest the season of inaidenhood s perfec- 
tion, Beryl! Ainsieigh is only a child in 
heart; and neariv the whole of her short 
life has been passed within the decorous 

recinets of Cambridge House, Mise F:oe- 
and's establistiivent for youny ladies. 

She wears a dark yroen velvet dress with 
@ looped-up over-dress of green cashinere, 
and there arethick ruffles of altese lace 
about ber throat and the wristsof the velvet 
sleeves, and a bunch of fresh prinnroses in 
her belt, from which dangles a clinking 
Silver chwvtelaine. 

Iu the showy drawing-room Miss Free- 
land, tell, iarpesing, and gracious, in ample 
and flowing skirts, 1 sitting very upright 
in her yellow satin easy-chair, talking to a 
gentleman Whe sits opposite, 

He is listening with a simile to 
marka, the usual stereotyped comments on 
Mise Alnsieigh’s progress int Knowledge ; 
but be says little in answer, and the siuile 
is but a formal one, as a sign Chat he is po- 
litely listening to all she has to say, where- 
as, in fact, be is paving no heed to it what- 
ever. 

When Bervl enters the room, 
quickly and advances to meet her. 

He is tall, with raver narrow high shoul- 
ders. His age would be somewlat difficult 
to guess.as be wears neither beard nor mou- 
stache, and his face would be lined and set 
fur the five-and-twentyv vears one imight, at 
first sight, credit Lbign with, or simnooth and 
hands. me for the forty it seems possible, as 
one looks closer, he unay have reached. The 
forehead ts broad and low, with tnoassive 


the 


he rises 


brows, the eves grav and piercing, the n mer 
and mouth largeand handsome, the chin 
&) iare ‘ | rm | 
Phe eve sare pw ariv thick, and the 
\ ‘ | fr 
7 ' 
- » A~ 4 s 
’ “ee «7% 
‘i BAYS 
hy ss 7 \f 
aI™ is tlie x are = Woy i ‘ i 
always Gomme when 1 aii bavinyg iy musie- 
lesson? It is really very Uresoue of 
you !”” 
“My dear,” interposes Miss Freeland, 


le reception to give 
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your cousin, who has come all the way from 
London to see you.” 

“It is only twenty minutes’ ran," answers 
Misa Ainsleigh cooily, “and, if be considers 
it worth bis while te come, | cannet binder 
bin ; can 1, Marcus?" 

“] don't want you to," says Marcua “I 
ain quite willing to be scolded, Beryl, for 
interrupting the music, I will take all you 
have to may and simile over it.” 

But he does not look as though he enjoy- 
ed it, nevertheless, 

Beryl shrugs ber shoulders slightly and 
laughs. 

“T aim not going to waste my wrath. Of 
course Tain glad to see you; only you 
should not come when Mr, Palmer is 
here.”’ 

“Happy Mr. Palmer!’ wurmurs Mar- 
cus, Mf isa great comfort to me to know 
that he is fifty and wears spectacies some- 
tines," 

Miss Freeland has withdrawn, with a book 
to a distant window, and does not appear to 
hear the conversation. 

She is alwavs very amiable to Miss Ains- 
leygh’s friends, and particulariy to this 
young than, whom she bad to thank for the 
Introduction Of that most satisfactory and 
profitable pupil, his cousin, when he was 
twenty-four and shea child of Ove. 
Freeland and Marcus are very good friends 
in consequence of that recommendation. 
She chooses to regard bimvin the light of 
Miss Ainsleigh's guardian, a position pro- 
perly belouging to bis father, an unknown 
though highly respected Yorkshire clergy- 
nan. 

She thinks nething of his light speeches, 
except that they net suited to Carm- 
bridge House.and may be injurious to Miss 
Ainsieigh. Ste up trom Tupper’s 
Philosophy. 

“Mr. Serie wishes vou to spend the day 
in London with his sister, mv dear,’’ she 
says stiffv. ‘liay assame, no doubt that 

you would be pleased to acoept the kiud 
Invitation ?" 

“On,” cries Bervi, “that putea verv dif- 
ferent complexton on your visit, Marcus ! 
Do please let ine go, Mise Freeland. You 
will, won't vou? Dm sure you cannot be 
so cruel as to refuse P° 

The girl has risen and run to 
land,and thrown herself down on her knees 
by the schooluustress in a pretty imploring 
attitude, 

She isan eager exeited child now, quite 
diflerent frown the staid young lady who 
chillingly greeted “cousin Marcus,”’ 

“You have had so many holidays late- 


are 


OKs 





ly," reflects Miss Freeland, cmiling in spite | 
lot herself at the sweet pretty flushed 
face. 

“You must let ber cone to-day, Miss 


Freeland, ‘interposes Mr. Serle. “My sister | 


| wants her particularly, and she shall come 


—_— 


| Studies and these journmeyvingss to and 


' 


her re- | 


back by the 6.30 train.’ 

“Well, Lauppose Domust) consent !" says 
Miss Freeland graciously. “If Mre. Car- 
rington wants you, Beryl, vou may go; 80 
Prepare yourself atonece to be ready to ac- 
company Your cousin by the next) through 
train.” 

“Oh, thank vou!l” exclaims Bery! joyous 
lv. “How good of yout And isn’t Philippa 
to come too, cousin Mareus ?" 

“My dear!’ interrupts Miss Freeland 
gently. 

“Theodora did not mention Miss Gordon 
this time,” answers Marcus Serle very 
shortly. ; 

“itis as well,’ said Miss Freeland, “for I 
could not certainly have allowed ber to go 
to-day.”’ 

“Poor Philippa!” says Beryl. “I believe 
she enjoys our visits almost more than | 
do," 

And, between joy for herself and grief tor 
her friend, Bervi scarcely Knows whether 
to suuile or be sorrowlul as she leaves the 
room. 

Miss Freeland does not altogether approve 
of Miss Ainsletgh’s visits to London ; but 
Miss Alnsleiugh os too valuable a pupil to be 
sterniv dealt with > and, since her guardian 
and ber guardian's daughter, Mrs. Carring- 
ton, approve these interruptions to Beryl's 
from 
the city with Mr. Serle, itis no business of 
the schoolmistress, wloile Mr. Serle pays ber 
heavy fees ungrudgingty. 

It is only lately that the Carringtons have 
taken Beryl in hand, Beryvi is leaving Caim- 
bridge House at midsuciner, 

Theodora Serie nade « yreat social suc. 
coss when she, the only daughter of the 
Village clergyman, marred the wealthy 
city merchant George Carrington, and left 
the Vicarage of Shipton Maguain Yorkshire 
to rule the handsome house in Rutland 
Square, Kensington, 

She has no children, so that her time is 
entirely her own for visiting and making 
the mostof her inonev and good looks; and 
lately she has inanifested a great desire tor 
Beryl Ainslegh’'s company. 

Several times she has come to Cambridge 
House to fetch the girl, at otbers she sends 
a tnaid with adaintily scented note for Miss 
Freeland, or her brother. 

To Beryl the lange house, the artistic fur- 
niture,the kind indulgences siiowered upon 
her, area delightful variety from 
life, and she niy wishes— could live 
with cousin Theolorainstead of wo rtothe 


Z ny 
Shipton \ ruye Dut this. s 


SCclicnx)]- 


sine 


an Sgiven to 


fers ! ~ 
e 


@ 


bh) theese nee , ’ } ‘ 
( thes cas a J ra devotes her- 


melt alias? e@ritirely the hapy 
; Mhe never invites any oue 
her, except Mareus Serle, 

Marcus ia always there : 


itis be who ts coutin 


ness of 
Bery! w meet 


indeed, it seems 
ialiv thinking of what 


Miss — 


Miss Free. | 


| Beryl. 


ber life pleasant. 

And, young, rich, and lovely, it does not 
seem hard! obable that Bery! Ainsileigh 
will pass ali @ otherwise than very pleas- 
gy Cnn to Mra. Carrington there 
would never be a cloud over her path had 
| Marcus the sole direction of the way; but 
| Mrs. Carrington cannot see far into the fu- 
ture. _ 
' 





A tempting luncneon, set out with the 
| whitest of damask and the brightest of sil- 
ver, in a pretty litt!e moraing room, from 
which along window, veiled in creamy 
lace curtains, leads into the garien--a room 
| that always seeins cheerful and sunny, and 
is as different as possible from the suff din- 
| ing-room at Cainbridge House—awaits the 
irl. 
| ¥ Theodora Carrington welcomes her with 
_eflusive affection. Sheisa tall handsome 
| woman, having a certain likeness to 
brother in her firm-set mouth and chin,but 
with a brilliant complexion, and dark hair 
in clustering curls on her well forined fore- 
head. 
| She wearsa trailing morning-iress of 
crimeon cashmere profusely trimmed with 
white lace—a style of costume which be- 
comes her well-moulded figure better than 
| the puffs and frillings in vogue. 
| “How good of you to think of me so 
often !"’ says Beryl gratefully, when lunch- 
eon is over, and she is lying back in one of 
the soft, easy, lounging chairs that aboand 
| in Mrs, Carrington’s house,and are couspic- 
| uous by their absence in Miss Freeland’s 
establishinent. 

“My love, you must not thank me,”’ said 
Mra. Carrington, whois languidly sorting 
her crewel-woola, “It was Marcus who 
thought of you and wanted to be off to 
Cambridge House when he ought to have 
been deep in Blackstone.” 

“It was awfully kind of you cousin Mar- 
cus ;"’ Bery! turns to the young man be- 
side her. ‘*But would you like to dive into 
Blackstone now ? I can give you tili six 
o’clock.”’ 

“Thank you. I ain very happy where I 
| ain,’’ answers Marcus, 

“Ungravetul girl!" laughs Theodora. 
“‘)s that all the reward you give your cava- 
lier? We are going to take you for a drive 
directly, Beryl. Where shall itbe?  Pic- 
cadilly and shops, or the hyacinth-show, or 
the matinee at the Thespian ?"’ 

“Oh, the theatre, please !"" says Beryl. 
“For that is the inost unlike school.” 

“T suppose you will be very glad to leave 
school, Beryl ?°' Theodora asks, 
| Beryl pauses, She is not particularly en- 

thusiastic on the subject. 

| “] suppose so,"’ she responds slowly, “It 
will be nice to be done with lessons and go 
out aad all that ; but, vou know, I have got 
very fond of dear old Cambridge House ; 
anc, though Mr, Serle has been very kind 
| tome, I don’t know him, and I don’t lke 
the idea of Yorkshire a bit. I wish he 
would come to London, No; Tean’t say I 
| want the first of July to come.” 


' 
| 
| 
| 


*Butlf,’’ Theodora says, “instead of going | 


, to my father at Shipton Magna Vicarage— 
_and it is dull there, I won't deny, and no 
' one Knows better than I do—vou were com- 

ing to live in a charming house in London, 


to do exactly what you liked, go to the the- | 


atre every other night, to balls and concerts 
without mumber, and be 
Court next spring ?”’ 


‘That would be preferable to the mon- | 
| tive light before Beryl. She has never seen 


otonous life at Shipton Vicarage,” laughs 
Beryl. A taint hope that her cousin is 
about to propose receiving her enters her 
| mind. “1 like that picture, Theo ; but what 
is the use of tantalising me? 
when I ain twenty-one—but then I shall 


have to get a dragon of a chaperon to rule | 


| ue. 


cape the chaperon and the four years’ watt- 
ing too,”’ suggests Theodora, siniling and 
watching her closely. 

Beryl looks up brightly and eagerly. 

“You might get married.’’ says Theo- 
dora, 

“Oh,"’ cries Beryl, deeply disappointed, 
“is thattheonly way, Theo? I shall not 
bein aburry to escape in that 
You see, I shall set out with the assurance 
that it is only my 
tor.”’ 

“Somebody wjll soon teach you the folly 
of that notion,t’ smiles Theo, 

“Tt will have to be somebody with money 
enough to prove his sincerity, ”says the girl 
lnughing, yet with a littie toss of ber head. 
“l wantty own for better objects than 
penniless young men. ' 
warned against thein, cousin Theo !”’ 

*W bat nonsense!” breaks in Marcus sud- 
den:ty and angrily. “Itthat isthe kind of 


rabbish that old tool Miss Freeland teaches | 


you, the sooner vou leave the better!"’ 

Bery! turns her big round eyes on Mr. 
Serle, and stares earnestiy at him. She is 
not very fond of Ler cousin Marcus, though 
she has never acknu wledged the fact to her- 
seit. 

He is very kind to her; but she does not 
feel at ease beneath the gaze of those heavy- 
lidded eyes. Then she smiles, and softly 
sava— . 

‘Poor Miss Freeland! No 


: it is not she. 


. , 
But I thought you w i be glad 1 was so 
cautious, Marcus—vou a lawyer!” 

Marcus, nterrupts Mrs. Carrinet 
ringt 
er eof t e6, x Pase 
‘i 4 
There is D need tor Mr Sarla thr Pave 
tue room to obey the behest: but he vu ler- 
stands 


the curveof his sister's eyebrows.and 
goes, frowning the while. ; 

Toeodora Carrington is too valuable a sis- 
| ter to the young barrister to be disotseved. 


“Why is Marcus so cross with ne!" asks 


can be done to entertain Bery! and make | “My dear little girl,” 


} 
| 
} 








says Theo caress. 
ingly, **he does not like such worldly no- 
tions to be put into your pretty head. Dos 
you know, Beryl dear,that a poor man may 
love you as truly and well as a rich pne? 


| Follow the dictates of your heart, love, and 


er fear the result.’ 

is not what Philippe saya,” an. 
swers Beryl candidly. “She gays I must 
never listen to a poor man, I can- 
not tell whether be cares for me or my 
money.”’ 

“I aim afraid you are tg egy me Ltd 
future income, dear,”’ says Mrs. ngton 
gravely. ‘You know nothing of the ex- 
penses of life. Your r little estate is as 
nothing com with those of hundreds 


ne 
‘ 


' and thousands of charming girls.” 


her | 


introduced at | 


Perhaps | 


‘*There is a way by which you might es- | 


tnanner, | 


money people care 
' 


Ob, I have been | 


| 
{ 


| greatly interested. 


“All the more reason why I should not 
share it,”’ laughs Beryl carelessly. “I want 
to marry a title, Theo ; I should so like to 
be Lady Something.”’ 

But ber thoughts have flown from the un- 
interesting subject. 

“Theo, why didn’t you ask Philippa to 
come to-day ?”’ she says coaxingly. “You 
have no idea how she enjoys coming 


| here.”’ 


“Very possibly,’ says Theodora coolly. 
“But ion not =e Miss Gordon isa desir- 
able companion tor you, my dear.’ 

“She is the kindest, handsomest girl in 
the whole school !"’ cries Bery! iadignant at 
this attack on her friend. ‘She used to be- 

| friend me when | was little. What can you 
possibly have to say against her ?” 

Theodora inclines her head, asif in ae 
ceptance ot the correction. 

“If you please, inv love, we will not dis- 
cuss her merits just now,” she replies, 
“Come and get ready to go out, child, and 
see if you like the new opera-glass Marcus 
has bought for you.” 

Though Bery! feels hurt at Theodora’s 
words, she is charined with the mother-of- 
| pearl opera-glass, and at the play speedily 
| forgets ber ruffled temper, and is wholly 

devoted to the fortunes of the stage hero- 
ine. 
| There is not much worldly wisdom within 
| that gracefully poised golden head. Marcus 
is in his element at the theatre, and devotes 
himself tohis pretty cousin, telling her 
who are all the distinguished people 
ent ; and, if either bas been angry with the 
other, the anger bas evidently quite passed 
away. 





CHAPTER II. 
\ HEN they return to Kensington there 
/ 





1s a delightful five-o’clock teain Mra, 
Carrington’s staailer drawing-room ; 


| and then Mr. Serle is commissioned by his 


| sister to cut Beryl a pretty bouquet of flow- 
67s in the conservatory. 

| Itisasmall conservatory ; but there is 

| plenty of plate-giass about to reflect the 

ferns and cainellias and other choice plants, 

and among the waving fronds a miniature 

| lake shyly reveals itself. 

The glimpses from itotthe large draw- 
| ing-room, with its low velvet tauteuils, ar- 
| tistic hangings, pictures, and pretty orsa- 
ments, and soft bright colors, and the ferns 
| and flowers around her, bring a sigh to 
| Bervl's lips. 

“Oh, how happy Theodora must be !” she 
exclaiins. 

“It was nota very bad exchange from 
Shipton Magna Vicarage,” Marcus ad- 
mits. 

Ivis strange that Marcus and his sister 
never place her tuture home in an attrac 


it, and they might have made her believe 
itvery delightful; but she almost bates 
it. 

She hasa growing horror of the dull, 
distant village, and likes to forget its exist- 
ence. 

“TIT would live in a house just like this, if 
I could,”’ Beryl goes on, watching Marcus 
cut the light tronds of arare fern for ber 
boug uet. 

“Would you?” Mareus smiles very pleas- 


‘antly. “I thin of taking one in this square 
' Beryl.”’ 


“You!” cries Beryl smiling. “Why, 
Marcus, what do you want with a whole 
house ?” 

“IT want the prettiest house in London,” 
says Marcus, “for I am thinking of getting 
married.” 

“Ob! exclaims Beryl, subdued, but 
“May 1 ask who the 
lady is ?”’ 

‘The prettiest, best, and most charming 


_ in England,”’ answers Mareas. 


“I wonder Theo bas not told me,’’ Beryl 
Says. ‘‘Is it ull arranged ?’’ 

“Not at all. I haye not asked 
yet.”’ 

“And do you think she will have you?” 
asks Beryl. 

“I do not know,”’ says Marcus, coming 
nearer the girl. “I hopeso, I will devote 
my whole life to making her happy it she 
consents. Do you think she will, Beryl ?” 

The last sentence is soft and low. He is 
close beside her now,and would have taken 
ber band ; but she is bending over a plant, 
fingering a blossom intently. 

There is a strange flutter at her heart, and 
the hand tre:anbles. Child as sbe is, she can- 
not but perceive something of his meaning 
yet she tries to bide it trom herself. 

She shrinks from him witha sudden feel- 

g of fear, and at the same time iaughs a 
iurried | laugh. 


How can I possibly teil bow 
= 


her 


rring little 
far some- 
sne answers, never 

king towards Marcus fora moment. “I 
hope she is weil off, cousin Marcus, and 
will pay the rent of your nice house!” 

He bites his lip angrily, but answers 
quickly— 

“I want nothing but love from her, Beryl 
—nay, nothing but acceptance of mine. I 
wirh she were as poor as the proverbial beg- 


Miy inay be luded 
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gar-inaid ; but be sure I will not touch a 
penny of hers 4 ‘ 

“But you are not King Cophetua!” says 
Beryl innecentiv. ‘Don't you think it is 
as well she is rica ?” 

“My dear Beryl,” he answers, trying to 
keep back the anger in bis voice—and the 
knowledge that she is right does not im- 
prove his temper—“her money is nothing 
to me—in fact,it is not worth speaking of; I 
shall have twice the amountinu another year 
or two,”” 

“Ah, Marcus,”’ laughs the girl—for she is 
almost at her ease again now, and has 
shaken off the sudden tright, since Marcus 
is surely mere cousiniv than loverlike—*! 
pity the lady! You are the kind of young 
imaon I am to beware of ; but I wi'l not un- 
deceive her if she believes in vou. I should 
know better if anv of your barrister friends 
caine near ine !"’ 

She turns aound ; her smiling eves meet 
his. His brows are knitted, his lips set,and 
she turns away asain; but this time he 
seizes her wrist. 

“Stop Bery! !"’ he cries, You are trying 
to drive me mad, I think! You know [ 
love you ; you kuow it is you I want, and 
not the hateful gold you throw into my face! 
Is it womanly, !8 it generous, to taunt ine 
with my poverty? Isit womanlike, is it 
true to the instincts of your own heart to 
send me away because you are richer than 
1? Yes, it is—woman’s faith and woman's 
trust! They have never existed save in 
wwen’s fancy !’’ 

He speaks rapidly and fiercely, and holds 
the little hand tighciv in his own. She 
stands before bim with downcast frightened 
eyes, tre:nbling in every limb. 

A flush of shame and sorrow has come 
upon ber, ber cheeks critmson,and her eyes 
are filled with tears. 

**Marcus, Marcus,”’ she says imploringly; 
“torgive me! Idid not mean it. It was 
very, very wicked of me to say such things; 
but indeed 1 did not intend to wound 
you!” 

*“And you love me, Beryl ?”" 

He tries to take the other hand ; but she 
holds back. 

“You will be my wife, and we wiil live 
near Theodura, and you shall be wy little 
queen.” 

**No,”’ answers Beryl! clearly, raising her 
lipid blue eyes to his face; “I cannot 
inarry vou, Marcus, because I do not love 


you. But I beg your pardon for speaking 
as ldid. I was very thoughtless and very 
rude.”’ 


Beryl evidently thinks ber error more 
serious than her cousin’s disappointment 
was, 

*You would learn,” he says, “to love 
me. I would teach you by my own true 
love.” 

“Idon'tthink it can be taught,” sa 
Beryl softly. - - 

“You have been dreaming in your school 
ignorance,”’ he answersher. “You do not 
know the world. Lifeis not like novels 
and poetry. Marry me, and I will give 
you everything you can desire—a splendid 
house, carriages, dress, and jewelry, and 
all a woman can desire.”’ 

“Is that all a woman wants?”’ says Bery!. 
“Ab, Marcus, you may be right; but I 
am only agirl! You are very good to me, 
better than I deserve, I know; but I can 
never care for you in that way.” 

“Never, Beryl ?”’ 

“Never, cousin Marcus.” 

He lets her hand fall. He recognises the 
decisiveness of the tone. 

“You will rue it some day,” he says 
quietly—so quietly that, but tor the expres- 
sion of his eyes, it would have seemed that 
there was no feeling behind the words. 
‘Go, catch your title, and the fool who will 
believe it is himself you care for; but you 
will repent this day before you die!’ 

Beryl holds her head, with crimson cheeks 
and flashing eyes, very high ; but she does 


not speak or look at bim, only passes by 


him into the drawing-room. 

Miss Ainsieigh does not return by the 6.30 
train to Cambridge House, Essing. She 
wants to be away at once, after that inter- 
view with Marcus ; but ®heodora will not 
have it so. 

She says little, but she can generally get 
her way without many words ; she betrays 


no knowledge of what has passed, and does | 


not seek to draw Beryl's contidence. But 
she pets her perbaps a little more than 
usual, and tries to bring back her ease and 
gaiety. 

For Bery! is only a girl, as she has said, 
and Marcus has but startled and disquieted 
her; and by-and-by,as she sitsin the bright 
drawing-room, and Theo sings the latest 
songs to her and tells ber the latest gossip, 
the trighteaed pulses grow calmer. 

Then Marcus reappears. There is no 


trace of anger or disappointinent about bin; | 


he is perfectly cool and composed, and telis 


Beryl an ainusing story be has lately beard. | 


And she begins to think she must Lave bven 
dreaining. 

It seems taken for granted that he will 
return with ber to Essing, for he considers 
the hour too late for a maid’s protection to 
suffice; besides, laughs Theodora, he wil! 
Surely have to win Miss Freelaud’s for- 
giveness, 

Mrs. Carrington drives with them to the 
Station, and sees Beryl comfortably en- 
sconced in a first-class car with the J//us- 


trated London News to read; and Marcus 
retires bebind the Evening Standard in a 
far corner, prepared t» make his company 
as (lie Objectlionabie as possibit Phere is 
me eisein the car ptat as 

Starts, a passenger jumps and seals 
sei! inimediatel y oppos te Marcus. 

“How do you do, Serie ? be says, as the 


train moves off, tapping Serle fauiiarly on 
the arin. 

Marcus looks up, apparently not over- 
Pleased. 





“How uo you do?” he 

His vis-a-vis isa y 
six-and-twenty, and he 
Some, 


man of five or 
=Oticeabl y 
He has a pale face, and black hair 


that are bright and dark, yet that have 
about them indications of ill-bealth, and a 
long black moustacbe. He may be con- 
suimptive, Beryl thinks,or be may be a 
poet. He has long white hands, adorned 
rather lavishly with rings; but she does not 
note the superabundance. 

She watches bitin halCunconsciously from 
behind ber News, and thinks bim, as well 
she nay, distinguisbed-looking,and wonders 
| where Marcus has met bim. They seem 

very intimate, though ber cousin’s manner 

is hut so pleasant as the stranger's; Marcus’ 
manner, she reflects, is not generally attrac- 
| tive; and then she feelg guilty at cherishing 
such athought of Ler cousin, and reads 
‘4. A. S.'s”’ “Echoes”’ intently, 
| The two men continue talking at the 
| other end of the car; but the conversation 
| never reaches her ; possibly Marcus does 
| not intend that it shall. 
| down her paper and peers out into the 
| darkness, — 
| ‘They stop with a jerk at a smal! station, 
| and she discovers that the night-air is chill 





| Carrington continues, ‘lt wasa great shock 


hand. | 
woru rather longer than is the cumom, eyes | 


Presently she lays | 


| of the question at 


to me, and Marcus also— Marcuse !""— 
the last seitliy, a theugh to berself. “My 
father ts yotny to tuarry again, dear, and he 
has chosen a widow with several children, 
I cannot understand it at all at his age; but 
#0 it is.”’ 

Ste does not consider it necessary to add 
that the widow bas money, and that Mr. 
Serle, senior, nay have some of his son's 
prudence. 

“I suppose he finds it lonely. But it 
thust inske a great difference to your bome, 
Beryl."’ 

Beryl assents drearily. The bright colors 
are Vanishing fast trom her future. 

“I have always thougit,’’ Theodora goes 
on, With a little sinile, “of you as the sweet 
inistress of that old house, as iny father's 
pet and housekeeper ; but this alters things 
suiiy. You will not like it so well, Beryi, 
to have a stranger put over you, anda 
houseful of children to face !"’ 

“Oh, Theodora,’ cries Beryl, in sudden 
anguish, *“ean’t I come and live with 
you 5 a 

“Dear child, you must consider that out 
present,’ says Theo, 


| Siniling. **But there is another way, Beryl,” 


| and the window sligbtly open. She attempts> 


| to close it; but,like all railway-car windows, 
| it obstivately resists such eflorts and slips 
‘down again. Beryl is about to try once 
more, when she finds ber cousin’s triend 
beside her, taking the sash line from her 
hand with a courteous word and simile. 
She thanks hiin; and,when be goes back, he 
bands Punch to Marcus. 

“Perhaps the young lady would 
look at this ?” he says. 

“Oh, no, thanks; I think not,” replies 
Marcus. “She bas seen it, I believe. You 
have plenty to read, Bery!?"’ he adds, 
without any interrogation in bis voice. 

“Thank you ; no, 1 did not get it,”’ she 
Savas, timidilv. “I should like to see it; | 
have read all through the J//lustrated 
News.”’ 

Marcus passes Punch to her, frowning, 
and voucbsafes no further remark Ww either 
lis cousin or his friend. 

Five tninutes more and they areat Essing. 
Mareus is out before the train bas stopped, 
and holds his band out to Beryl. She 
pauses for a moment, then turns to give 
Punch to its owner. 

“Tam very muuch obliged to you,” she 
Says, gravely. 

She does not heed his answer, but hastily 
descends on to the platiorm,and walks with 
Marcus througb the little station and down 
the country rvuad in silence. 

Then Bervl’s girlish curiosity breaks 
forth. 

*-Marcus, who was that gentleman ?"’ 

“An acquaintance of mine,’’ answers 
Marcus, curtly. 

‘But what is Lis name ?”’ 

“D’Arcy’’—still more curtly. 

“He looks clever,” she says, a little 
hesitatingly. ‘Is be a poet ?” 

“TI never heard that he was,’ Marcus 
replies, In @ sneering tone. ‘*P. asibly be 
may add that to his other accom p!ishinents, 
I suppose, looking at young lacies’ delight 
in poetry, that means you thought Lim a 
fascinating individual ?” 

“I thought he was handsoine,”’ she says, 
more boldly, stang into defiance, ‘and 
looked clever and rather distinguished. 
You appear to know him very well.” 

“Oh, yes,’ returos Mareus, “I know bin 
pretty well. You have shown your usual 
| discrimination in tathoming ts distinctions, 
| When he succeeds to the family Count-ship 
| I will introduce him to you, uniess,indeec, 
| you look higher, for be is not eutitled w 

rank in England. Until that period, at 
| least, I must deprive myself of the pleas- 
ure.”’ 
|} “Js he French ?” asks Beryl, hearing her 
| 
| 


like to 





| cousin's words, but not heeding greatly the 
mood in which they are uttered. 

“His illustrous father got into trouble— 
political,of course—and emigrated,or doubt- 
| less he woulda bave been French,’’ Marcus 
| answers, a8 he rings the beil at Cambridge 

House, “I aim sorry to abruptly terminate 
| so pleasing a subject, iny dear cousin ; but 
I suppose it would uot interest Miss Free- 
land ?” 


* * * = * * 
Several weeks elapse ere any message 
from Kensington comes to Cambridge 


| House. The last day there still weighs 

heavily on Bery!’s mind and makes ber 
| distracted and listless at work. Sbe has no 
| one to whom sbe can confide her troubles. 
Generally she bas taken them, such as they 





were, to Philippa Gordon, but of ber last | 


| visit she has said nothing. 
much older, but she is 8s. inuch wiser and 
more experienced, and it is she berseif 
whose wisdom bas warned Beryl so well 
against fortune-seeking lovers. 

At last a little note coines from Theodora, 
brought by tbe maid. A 
Rutland Square, “simply for a little talk,” 
and specially states that Theodora will be 
pertectly alone. 

It now wants only six weeks Ww the 


Philippa is not | 


it asks Beryl to, 
| the holidays—-Philippa, who has been 


} 


sutnmer holidays at Cambridge House, and 
Bery] is looking forward with a mingling | 


of curiosity and dread to being the house- 
«eeper ot her uncle in his quiet bome, and 
the Lady Bountiful of the village. 

Theodora welcomes ber as affectionately 
as ever, and seats ber in the ow blue satin 
aud ebouy chair by the light table covered 
*Ks,in the little room full of sun- 
ve scent of flowers. 


Wilh bo 


suine and t 


ight 1 would ra rsee \ Atha 
Snot very pieasa 
* I 4it3 
difference to you. 
“What is it?’ asks Bervi, wonderingly. 
“It will surprise you, I aim sure,’’ Mrs. 


a 


alruid nake a2 gvod deal 








she adds, taking the girl’s hand between 
her own white jewelled finvers, “There is 
another way—you know what itis? Abh,he 
told you the last tine vou came bere, and 
you were cruel, I know! But vou are only 
a child, and you had no time to think.dear, 
Marcus, for all his lawyer's tongue, cannes 
plead his own cause well, and think he 
frightened you; but if you could guess all 
that you would be to hii, love !"’ 

Mrs. Carrington knows she would 
three thousand a year at least. 

“I could not 
Beryl, in low constrained tones. 

“But have you thought of it again ? 
Have you thought of it seriously, Bervi. I 
know irls’ dreams; but, believe me, dear, 
they never come true in real life. Perhaps 
he spoke too soon, He should have waned 
until you had seen a little of the world, but 
he was too anxious to wait. And he knew 
this news was coming, and wanted to save 
you trom the dull weary life he dreaded for 
you in Yorkshire.’”’ 

Then Mrs. Carrington draws, and draws 
very cleverly, companion contrasting pic- 
tures of Beryl’s lite in Shipton Magna 
Vicarage and Bery!'s life as Mrs. Serle, 
living in Kensington, lovely and loved, 
with pothing but bappiness and luxury 
around ber. She paints the pictures with 
effective lights and shades, and then draws 
4 portrait of Marcus in soft glowing colors, 
He is so good and clever, so fond of Beryl, 
s© certain to rise high in the world, already 
thought so much of, and advancing so 
rapidly to the distinguished position now 
close at hand—perbaps a judgeship, with 
tive or ten thousand a year, or the even 
greater glory of becoming a leading bar- 
rister with fees otf two hundred a day. 
There are dozens ot beautiful and charming 
girls who would acce;t with delight at —_ 
moment the proffer of Marcus Serle’s hand, 
and there are mothers angling for and 
courting him, for they Know he is one in a 
thousand—in ten thousand. But Beryl is 
the only wife who can complete bis bappi- 
ness, aud will be envied by every other 


toes 


maiden. 
Berg] listens and sighs. 
She likes the thought of the pretty 


London house and the companionship oi 
Theodora; and the other side of the picture, 
the Vicarage on the woors, makes ber heart 
sink within her. 

But,when ‘Jheo pauses and looks into her 
face, there is Ouly sadness in the large clear 
eves; and the girl answers simpli y— 

“He is very good, Theo; but I du not love 
him.”’ 

Theodora turns aside to bide the look of 
irritation and contempt she cannot keep 
from her countenance. Then,with a siunile, 
she pats Beryl’s check and kisses it 

“Don’t bein such a hurry lo auswer, uy 
dear child; think it over—think of what I 
have said. We will not be in baste for an 
answer, in spite of poor Marcus’ anxiety. 
Your uncle writes that bis tnarriage and 
trip will interfere with the time fixed for 
your return ; 80 We Wiust arrange for Miss 
Freeland w keep you during the bulidays, 
as I shall be away vext wonth.”’ 





CHAPTER III. 


TERY soon those holidays come. Beryl 
is still nournful and dejected. She bas 
had a vague childlike hope that soime- 

thing would have happened tw brighten 
her prospects, to keep ber trom the dismal 
Northern village ; a laint thought that she 
would at last be asked to live with Theo- 
dora: but that, she supposes, alter all that 
bas passed with regard to Marcus, is quite 
impossible. o 

She has one comfort. Pinlippa Gordon is 
going stay at Cambridge House ae 
1er 
chief triend ever since she, a timid, shrink- 
ing little child, was first introduced to Mise 
Freeland’s seminary. 

Philippa is tall and robust, witha fine 
handsome tigure which makes ber look 
more than ber eighteen years, and far older 
than seventeen-yearold Beryl. Sue bas a 
quantity of light brown hair, round biue- 





help it, Theodora,"* says | 





yray eyes, which look out unfaiteringly 
and unfliuchingly into the worid, a large 
firuily-set mouth with thick red lips, and a 
pa e Creainy skin that never DLiushes nor 
BeolIs lO Vary. 

in return tor P 


eo t ery sj 


hilippa’s inany little k 
r her { rwith M 
and Vitatllor r 
a ee) piéasant reais 
4 Ww en | ppa Siaii © er Sta 

tact or ber j 

ndependent | 
But four | 


Hopanion, when the seoom 
liscover 


aud rich young lady in Loudon. 


Opes to ier as (the 


—————$—$——r 


years inal cneyenpostelly when it isto 
be spent fag y no village. 


At Kensington, Philip baa, of course, 
met Marcus Serle, and Mrs. Carrington is 
net certain that the frequent invitations 
have been wise. Simply tolerating Miss 
Gordon's existence on her own part, she 
has been inclined to ignor@ the tact that the 
girl is handsome and ambitious, and far 
more of a woiman than her age warranta, 
Philippa has nothing of the bread-and- 
butter school-miss about her; indeed, for 
the last year or 80, she has been junior 
teacher at Miss Freeland's. 

They are walking together on one of the 
country-roads outside Essing—these two 
alone, for everyone else is away, and Beryl 
coula not be kept indoors for want of a 
more responsible chaperou. Besides, Miss 
Freeland herselt is taking boliday, and her 
lieutenant—Mrs. Richardson—does not 
choose to be bothered with periodical 
walks out of season. 

“I wonder,”’ save Philippa, meditatively, 
after a brief pause—“I wonder Mra, Car- 
rington has not wanted to have you Ww live 
with ber. She seems so very fond of you, 
Reryl."’ 

It is the first time that Phili bas 
alluded to the Kensington establishinent 
since Bery!'s last visit there. 

Beryl has net yet learnt to veil her 
feelings. 

She colors suddenly. 

Miss Gordon watches her. 

“I thought as much," she says to herself; 
“she fancies Marcus Serle is in love with 
her.” Then aloud, cooly, “Perhane it is as 
well. You would have been sacritioed to 
your cousin, or soine other penniless beir- 
ess-hunter.”” 

“Oh, Philippa!’ exclaims Beryl, very 
reproachful, and coloring yet more deeply. 
“You must not talk in that way of my 
cousin; please don’t, dear. He is very good 
and very clever, and will be a great deal 
richer than I atin, betore long.” 

“IT am glad to hear it,” answers Philippa, 
carelessly. 

And, in truth, she is glad. 

“It only I had 7 Inoney now,” Beryl 
goes on, in regretful accents,”’ “and you 
and I could live together,and do as we like, 
and you not trouble about teaching, Low 
nice it would be !"’ 

“But we cannot,” ompente Philippa. 
“Let us enjoy our youth, ny dear, and 
gather some wild roses while yet we may.” 

The hedgerows are fragaant with the 
dainty pink blossoins,and the banks of this 
country lane are starred with sapphire-blue 
specdwell and white satin-flowers, while 
now and again comnes a golden bed of 
honey-scented bed-straw or a flaming scarlet 
poppy, out before the wheat is ripe, as if the 
sun's wooing rays were so ardent that the 
bursting sepals can keep it hidden no 
longer. 

Bery! pulls the flowers in the hedgerows 
with a shade of nelancholy on ber face, for 
she is thinking of the near future,when she 
is to be sent to the bleak moorland homme in 
Yorkshire ; but, following the example of 
the lark above, she halt-unconsciously 
begins to sing, softly at first, then louder 
aud clearer. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
_ — - > -— 

A REMARKABLE FrAT.—Many years 
ago, I met a young officer of my acquain- 
tance belonging toa regiment just returned 
froin India, writes a well-known English 
writer. “He was an Irishman, and we 
will call bis name Burke, and the regiment 
the 148th Foot. Spiritualisin was then a 
general subject of conversation, as it was 
coming into vogue, and the unbelief of the 
eighteenth century was being succeeded by 
the (in sone Cases, perhaps ) general 
credulity of the nineteenth. Well, this 
young lieutenant, whose regiment was 
stationed at Northampton, related some 
stories of Lis own experience in India. I 
shall give them as nearly 4% possible in his 
own words, ‘You have, no douttt,” he said, 
‘heard of the Indian conjurers and the 
wonderful tricks they protess to perform 
by magic. I had, of course, heard of these 
men, but supposed they were werely clever 
conjurers who excelled in slight of hand; 
and having never inet any of them, being 
bat just arrived in the country, I expected 
when I saw any of them perform to seea 
number of tricks similar but probably in- 
ferior, to those of Professor Anderson. 

“One morning ty native servant in 
formed ine that one of these men was stand- 
ing outside the bungalow, and wished to 
know whether 1 would like to see bis per- 
formance. To this 1 acceded, The native, 
a fine-looking speciinen of bis race, after 
going through a number of feats not much 
dissiuilar to those witnessed at an ordinary 
conjuring performance, except that bis 
apparatus was of the simplest description, 
very different from the elaborate parapher- 
nalia ofan English conjurer, called for a 
bucket of water, and asked ine if there was 
any place I should particularly wish to see, 
I asked hiin to show tne #@ particular room 
in my father’s house in Ireland, choosing 
this as a place be had never seen, and that 
it wes morally impossible he could fori 
the least idea of, and fully expected he 
would find some means of evading the task. 
What was my surprise when, without 
being in the least noo plussed, he requested 
me tolook inthe bueket of water,and 1 
distinetly saw the room in question, with 


| all its furniture complete and true in every 
| particular, down to the tninutest detail. 


“<*How this was accomplished I cannot 
say but 1 certainiv saw it. 
—_— s << 
x ' + x 
WAN ala " * 
ent Sltaled t the police thet 1s wil 
“had warned him cf! his fate, hav oe sec 


hiun dead in a dream. 
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mon of curiosity having made him bis prey, © 
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THE BETTER HOME. 





BY WILLIAM MACKEINTOSOR. 





bent in its direction. It occurred to him 
that she must be lost in thougbt. 

The idie way in which ber bands lay 
upon ber lap belped him, too, to this con- 
clusion 


be was compelied to go “n again. 
“W hat is — name ?” he asked. 
“Nurse Eva.” 
“J know that. I shal! as 


| 


surgeon cheerily. “Come, come now— 
speak to him, nurse.” 

“But supposing I should have a relapse 
—that would be unpleasant," said this re. 
markably careful young man. 


Bs to the tiene for thousnnde Sali of gies, As be watched ber, a little sooty qqareow | —‘forget that. But your other oame,] mai _ 
To wiett country haunts or sreb the sea. perched upon the window-sill, and looked mean.” ae Eb? os mn meee He ~ ony the sur- 
Fos o'en oben tenveied anthes Masten tens, at ber knowingly out of bis small eye. Sbe | It bad tormented Lim inconceivably in | gem, somewhat perps y his patient's 
| Perhaps they feel —_ back hones vend, rose, found some bread-cruinbs in s funny = a — to think it unght be enor ee 
A keener joy in growlug nearer €. bw * or Jones. = 
Thao Blied thetr breasts on going forth t» ream. + ey -_ a and returned with them me sane. wat cloquent pause, | hianmit clgally on bie giuen, pe pth 


fo with the crafi of life on tie dim shore 
When safe In port and ail! It's joerney o'er, 
The sweetest Joy erst to the soul uentaown, 
May be in salling to that fairer sone— 

On eager wings to cleave the startit deamur. 
Back to tle glory of ite better home. 





My Charming Nurse. 








her master’s day-dreamsa, wakes a false step 


Of course, when she there the bird 
was gove. She seem in nowise disoo- 
certed by this, but satdown and fel! back 
and then presently not one but three little 


her donation. 
She had not glanced at the bed when ge.- 


inJnutes, 


| W nen it had gone by she turned and looked 


again into her former thoughtful attitude, | 


sparrows caine and carried away some of © 


him fairly in the face. 

“I bave no other name,’ 
icily. 

She got up from her seat, and moved to- 
wards the window. 

“| beg your pardon, I':n sure !” exclai:n- 
ed be, borror-stricken with shame at his 


she said very 


*Well,”’ said she. 


to ber wo—with bis dark eyes. 

Her glance, passing from the surgeon's 
face to his, rested mae ——. 
There was entraaty, lon and 
something far more than ait tees in bis 
gaze. She turned away froin it slowly, but 
resolutely. 

“There will be no fear of a relapse,” she 
said to the surgeon, in cold measured 


weeks ago? Mew it lies before you.” 


ting ber crumbs, believing ber tto be mistake. “I assure ypu | didn't mean it— red tones, 
dozing ; but yee her with newly- | 1——” her eyes bent — It is bet- 
opened eyes, had seen her face. | “if you excite yourself you wil! have a ter, far better he uld go to-day, as ar- 
| BY PHYLLIS It wana revelation! It was beauty per- relapse, and not be able to leave us even as ranged. oii 
fected! He lay quite still after be had seen | s00n a* I have said,” interrupted she, with _A swift oe a oe e - - of 
w M brigbt day ir iden June:a] it, dwelling with a drowsy pleasure on the | increasing coldness. “Think of the misery | Sir Rawdon's — 4 mY was 
> - m ne ve Gales wind soft | remembrance of it until some minutes bad | of that, and compose yourself. alinost humbly imploring,it was now proud 
bey de a ey J one + fe feels in me by, and then a growing desire to see | A suspicion of scorn in ber manner check- | and stern. — te 
ee eon oo oo Tommaint es n took posseasion of \itn. ed further speech on lis part. He turned | “To-lay, then, be it, by all means. 
this sinok y London : nef ay - ype He felt still so weak and tired that be | on bis side and feigned s umber. But he said, in a decided tone. The sooner the 
| brilliant sun,grown drowsy tow,» to tl sbrank from giving his voice sound, to could not get her face out of his thoughts better; after which he sank back with an 
its rest, and sinks languorously into the attract her attention, he clutched feebly at ‘That last little toch of hauteur had besome angry jerk upon his pillow. 
— arins of ae «in growing thin. | the bedclothes,and then inade a sorry effort | ber. ; The surgeon laughed a little, and pres- 
ee f O to tap upon the quilt. | Strange to say for one in ber clasa, it bad ently wentaway. The nurse busied her- 
eee ms por co ee, ut ~ In a moment she was alert and eager. | suited her, had seemed to belong to her of © self in tidying the already scrupulously tidy 
young man, rm le ~~ wo “er + hb hia | She caine quickly to him, and bent over | right. What a brute he wasto ask her such room. 
ore a ro a its a my Row, | tim. a question. “In what mad haste you are to get rid of 
thoughts were y sae D oat er + . on “Why, this is good news,” she said, in a Surely she had aright to her own sec- me!” said Sir Rawdon at last, finding the 
ne turns towards the uglie mag So low, exquisitely soft voice, and with a | rets; and oe gh sa png a pga silence unbearabie. ie 
on. | smile, “You are beginning to be yourself | bad been honest Jones or Smith, an that How cold, bow calm, how unfeeling 
Having reached the mag 24 ooenereee Oe again, are you not ? No, So not answer; I she had been able to say so. appearei with that beautiful unreadable 
through the gate a ; ere. Sas * know what vou would say; | understand | But he had angered her, and could not face of hers! 
apd finds himself presently oo 0 you quite.’”” _ | sleep without her forgi\ eness, He was stil! “*You see I have your interests at heart,” 
a rend gery a oS oo 3° She laid ber hand with a soothing touch § % weak that sleep at all times was essential she said. 
some, drags, a1 a — le di rees with | “peo bis forehead ; she settied bis pillows, | to him. “Mine ?”’ 
mages we cere, Neg Aime a e east, throws | 40d then, going to the dour, premed ber fin- | “Nurse,” be said presently, In 4 tone that “Yea. Do you forget how you were pin- 
me Gomes ay: - om 7 P det of ers ona knobin the wall outside. This reminited bim of the gays when he was 4 joo for your freedom only a short two 
up Ser aeee Be ote ante the house-surgeon to her in a few schoolboy and in disgrace. 7 


and comes heavily to the ground, flinging 
ber rider, with a borrible crash,right under 
the wheeis of a passing carnage. 

It is all dune in a moment. There is a cry 
frou the bystanders,a vain attempt to make 
a clear space, and then a senseless form, 
soiled and disfigured with dust and blood, 
is raised by balf a dozen rough, if kindly, 
bands, and conveyed to the nearest bos 
pital. 

They pull the bell, and the door being 
opened, they enter with their ghastly bur- 
dep, and lay it down within the bali; it is 
all that remnains of the careless gay young 
man, # full of bappy life, who had left the 
Park only asbort while ago. 

The house-surgeon, passing through the 


*Coime,'’ said he cheerily, nodding at the 
patient “this is well; you are to be con- 
gratulated, nurse. Our patient's getting on, 
eb 7—eh ?"’ 

He said ‘6h 7"' a good nany times in a 
pondering fasbion, and then took the nurse 


fidential tnanner. 

As be did ao, it occurred to Sir Kawdon, 
in quite a feeble inconsequent way not to 
be acoounted for, that he hated the bouse- 
surgeon! Nurse, he bad called ber. With 
that face—a nurse ! 

Of course she wasn'ta lady, poor thing ; 
but with those little white slender hands to 
be—a nurse! And with that charming fig- 
ureand that bigh-bred—*No, no, thanks, 


aside and whispered to her in quite a con- | 


“I'm very sorry I said that,” wumbled 
Sir Rawdon froin beneath the bedclothes ; 
“it was abominable of me.”’ 


He had now evidently comneto the pomt . 
when a good sound caning was reasonably | 


to be expected. 

“You want ime to say I forgive you,” sad 
Nurse Eva softly, coming upto bim again 
and looking down upon him. “Very good 


/—I[ say it Now go to sleep.” 


“You don't look as if you lorgave,”” pro- 
tested he anxiously. “If you could only 
know what I feel about it! You must 
think me so contemptible—and you so kind 
to me, and i“ 

“If that is all, be comforted. I do not 
think vou oconteinptible,”’ returned she; 





“You are ungenerous,”’ he said. Then 
nore slowly, “A fortnight is a long time. 
Oneiay learn a great mapy things in 
it. 

“True. You have learned to get well,” 
said she quietiv. 

“More than that !”’ 

He flashed a dark red, and held out his 
hand to her, “I have learned besides to 

He paused with terrible, unmistakable 
suddenpvess. The color died froin bis face, 
and a quick pallor succeeded it. His very 
lips grew white because of the severity of 
bis mental struggle. 

What was it be had been about to do? To 
teil this nameless girl—this worse than 


long bail at this moment, caste a sharp | .i4 man, nothing more. See you by and by and even as she spoke a sweet soft simile nameless girl, who was ashamed to declare 
lance at the unsightly object on the | Lady Stazbope’s, Look out, Alys: those overspread her lovely face, falling Jike a aloud her honest ap lation. -that he loved 
ench. bull-terriersare often treacherous—" and so her ° To ask her to be his wile: He, a Dare 


“What i this? asks he; and, coming 
nearer, bends over it. His face changes. 


on, again falling into the old delirious state 
and babbling ever of this Alys,whose name 


healing sunbeain on the repentant inwalid. 
With a sigh of relief he closed his eyes, and 
sank intoa refreshing sluinber. 


and the head of his bouse! His hand sauk 
once :nore to his side, he breathed heavily, 


“Goud heavens! ItisSir Rawdon Dare!" | jag been so frequently on his lips all Then came a day when his nurse entered 224 at length, without looking at her, turn- 
he exclaitns, in a borrified tone. ‘Send the through his ‘linens : F bis rooin with a j ubilant air. Perbape it was ed his face away from her to the wall. 
matron here atonce. See what has bap- The nurse was soon at his side again di- rather too jubilant an air. Here a bitter strife took place between his 


pened,’ he says presentiv, as a tall hand- 
some Woman Colmes hurriedly up to him. 
His tone, though low, is agitated. 


rectly. 
“You must expect these litthe relapses 
for a while,”’ said the surgeon with encour- 


“Rise, prisoner,’’ said she ; “the hour of 
your release has arrived."’ 
He answered her with a reproachful 


heart and him, but when it was ended his 
beart remained the victor, and he roused 
uimesel!, and looked round for ber. 


j “An accident?” says she, stoopiog,in turn agement, patting her very kindly on the lance. but no word Of ber, however, he tound the room 
| over the prostrate Baronet. shoulder. " ad Sue laid the little break fast-tray upon the emp.y. During that short but violent bat- 
“And a very serious one. Itis Sir Raw- . * . ° ° | table aear, and began to busy herself with “¢ “tb prudence and affection, in witich 


don Dare. Is there a special ward 7” 

“One empty.” 

“There is a touch of curiosity in ber look 
as she exainines the death-like features be- 
neath her. 

‘Let him be taken there. It is impossible 
he can be conveyed to bis own bouse in bis 
present state.” ' 

“It is achance whether he will ever be 
conveyed there alive,” says the matron, 
turning away to give ber orders. 

“There is another thing,” says the sur- 
eon, detaining Ler. “He inust have acare- 
ul nurse. You can recommend one from 

the wards 7" 

“Certainly,’’ says the matron, peusing as 
if to consider. There is a good deal of kind- 
ly interest in her compassionate, if soime- 
what austere, face, as she gazes al the poor 
crushed figure ; just as kindly, bowever, 
would she have lvoked at bim had he been 


Then there came a week when he teit 
much stronger, and could lie contentedly 
gazing at bis nurse with certain recognition 
in his eyes, and no fear of its slipping away 
from him. 

“When may I go?” he asked her sudden- 
ly one tnorning, when she was giving him 
bis breakfast. His question was somewhat 
ungraciously put. 

He was,indeed,a Jittle querulous at time ; 
but she, accustomed to the vagaries of sick 
people, didn’t appear to mind it. 

“Not for a short while yet,”’ sbe said. She 
spoke to hiin with the intonation one might 
use to a fractious child, and with a lenient 
smnile. ‘Are you tired of us already ?”’ 

“Not tired of you—no.”’ 

‘But you want to get back to the other 
life? Of course it is only natural.” 

Did a faint, faint sigh escape her here ? 
“Your friends want to get you back there 


its contents. 

“It seeins a shaine to give you any trou- 
ble, now Iam so strong again,” he said. 
“And yet—I like to see you doing that.” 

“You like to see ine getting your break - 
fast realy ? A very sensible fancy.” 

“You misunderstand me,’’he said bastily 
and then stopped abruptly. It was difficult 
to go on with those large clear eyes fixed 
eoldly upon bim. And, after all, what was 
ithe wanted to say ? Yetthe very repell- 
ency of those eyes only nade sone vague 
unatualyzed feeling within his breast the 
inore unendurable, 

“Eva,” he said suddenly, with a vehe 
mence that suggested hidden ion. 

She laid her tiny teapot down slowly, 
without a suspicion of agitation, and tarned 
ber eyes fully upon his. 

“Nurse Eva,’’she said, with 
able dignity. 


indescrib- 


prudence had been slain, she bad left him 
—bad vanished, as it were. 

In her chair sat a probationer, a young 
woman with pale eves and a snub nose,and 
a generally afflicted air. He had seen this 
probationer before, and had ainused bim- 
self at odd moments counting the number 
of aspirates she could drop in half an 
hour. 

Sbe spoke with a little snuffle in ber 
throat, and was otherwise in imany ways 
inest hatetul to biim. 

Now, the know!edge that Nurse Eva was 
never absent from him for longer than 
thirty minutes at a time became an intense 
consviation to biimn. 

She would soon be bere, and that odious 
young woman would vacate her chair, in 
which it seemed a positive sacrilege that 
should be allowedsto sit. But the minutes 
crepton,andthe half-hour grew into an 


the veriest beggar that crawls the street<. | too.”’ é She then gare him his tea, and arranged bour, and the hour into two, and atill the 
‘*There is Nurse Fva,"’ she says hastily ; “It is bardly that,” said he quickly. “It the tray as caretully as ever before him. If pProbationer sat on, and Nurse Eva made no 
“she can undertake the case, She is both | is more—tbat 1 want to feel myself—imvyself ber nand trembled a little, she took great Sign. 


careful and syuipathetic.” 

And now the wounded tman, mercifully 
oblivious to his pain, is carried by experi- 
enced tender hands to a smal! private ward 
and laid upon a bed. 

The doctors cluster round him. A young 
woman in bospital cap and apron comes 
quietly into the room, and stands beside 
the bed. She glances earnestiy at ber pa- 
trent. 

Surely that poor blood-bestained creature 
can have no life in bim? Theres « lung 

use; then one of the doctors, who bas 

hn stooping over the senseless figure, lifts 
his head. 

“He is not dead yet,”’ he says. 

There is little or no bope in bis very low 
tone. 


agaip. A man! I am sick of coddling, and 
physic, and so forth.” 

This, too, was ungracious, and he knew it 
when the words h his lps He 
glanced at ber furtivelv, to see if ne had 
offended ber ; and though he would have 
been miserable had he succeeded in paining 
her,he was still angrily disconcerted at find- 
ing she had taken ru heed whatsvever of 
bis petulance. 

“It is a matter of indifference to her 
whether I am pleasant or the reverse,” he 
@aid wo himself, with a frown. 

“I am afraid you must be content with us 
for a week or two longer,"’ she said bright- 
ly. **But that should not be so great a nard- 
ship to you. In your present state, how 
could you be better off there and here ?”’ 


care It should not be seen. 

As for him, Le seeined dissatistied with 
all she gave him, and toyed disconte>tedly 
with his food, and finally told her, almost 
rudely, to take it away frow biin. 

“This is foolish,’’ she said gravely. “You 
will want strength for your removal. Trw 
to eat something.”’ 7 

“The very thought of my removal takes 
away iny appetite,’’ retorted he sulleniy, 
rejecting with angry persistence the iittle 
dainty trifle she sought to press upon 
bitin. 

Then the surgeon came in again, and felt 
bis pulee, and asked a question or two, and 
went through the usual formula. 

“All going on as well as we could wish,” 
he said at last. ‘“‘You have, indeed, made 


The dragging bours were at first a bore 
to Lim, and at length became intoler- 
able. And when the probationer rose, and 
declared it was time for him to rise, as the 


| carriage weuld soon be here, and when a 


nurse from another ward came to assist her 
he was alinost rude to them both. 

But time was inexorable and wore away, 
add at last the carriage was announced, and 
two or three of his triends and relations 
caine in to congratulate him and help bim 
down to it. 

The bouse-surgeon was present also, look- 
ing really pleased at bis recovery. To bim 
Sir Rawdon turned with a somewhat bur- 
ried air, and an ainount of passionate anx- 
iety he vainly tried to conceal. 


“Where is Nurse Eva?”’ i $ 

Alter along sleep,as it seemned to bLim,the Sne was looking frankly into bis eves, a wondertu!l recovery,tny uear Sir Rawdon. treinbling slightly ; “I! ar a gry 
sick u.an woke. He lav silently gazing at | and the beauty of ber expression killea bis Give you iny word, there wasa time wken bid her good-bye "and thank —thank 
ihe four white walls of the small room in | sunall touch of rancor. —eh? Well, and sothe carriage is to be i 


which that strange sieep had taken place, 
but witoout wouJering why he was there. 
Thinking, a8 yet, was Wo great a task ; and 


“I should be worse off,”’ he said, flushing 
warinly ; “I should be without my kind 
uurse.”’ 





bere for you at twelve ? 
away trom us.’’ 
*Is it safe for ine to move to-day?” asked 


Hab, glad to run 


her for—’’ 


He stopped, and cleared his throat very 
buskily. 


i) . o ; . ’ 
go he put it frou bitm. “No; we supply nurses to private Sir Rawdon languidily. There was no lan. Pha. — eet ae mg aad 
The window was open,and beyond,in the | cases. You would probably bave bad one guor, however, in the deep anxiety of nis somewh t overw ood of lat ay Regen 
outside disiance, there was a waving of | in yourown bone es goodas! au,” re eyes. “I don’t think I feel s» weli as 1 did er es jr ‘tt “ gt gyn Be 
gree ria es, and trom still farther on | turned she calinly. vesterday.”’ , atten e - ~ pag a couple of 
a oe ae oe Mayes . ee ome ot. ° a ae coe Eh? what? Pouf! nsens ¥ ar ~ ‘ ‘ “Putney or en. oalvo-gy F 
_ ao peep L ZO the tile here sir! said the surgeor gai Inva 5 ay be sure she rot no refusal Ther : “ 
= S © vory cur S| ‘Yes. tremora, nothing more. I te ' “re eal vk 3 i * a 
ire ra sl, © e t ght it, as . There was as inuch No as Yes in this ar are getting out of our bands more bopet ae ; Aasetincse — ad te deal of her, and 
languid giat ravele a huge | swer, and it puzzied bim every moment, We sball be asha ; a = wena 2 pos paie and atigued, poor girl, 
branceb of criipeson roses on a suall table, a | “It is a hard lile,’’ he aaid. Ss — hen she came down froin your roo.n about 


wicker chair, and a girl. 
The girl's bead was turned from him to- 
wards the window. Her bod) aiso slightly 


(79 


**Most lives are hard,’’ returned she sen- 
tentiously. 
| This checked him for a time, but the de 


; 
. 


prescribe for you soon.”’ 
“Perbaps if iny going were to be .- 

posed enti|——”’ yits 
“Not a all—nothing of the kind. The 


ten o'clock. I'm glad the day is so fine, 
both for your sake and hers. She said, by 
the by, that you were so thurough|y convai- 


| &Seent that you would require her services 
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| =e longer. She seemed t3 me in bad spirits 
a little over-done, no doubt.”’ 

“No doubt,” said Leare. He said even 
this with difficulty. Of course be under- 
stood it all! That brutal hesitation of his! 
What womarc bot would have taken fire be- 
death such an insu!t ? 

His manner in itself was unbearable, 
presupposing as it did that if be uttered bis 
qregeuns & weal iS surety be accepted. 

ith what sweet diguity she had behaved ! 
She had uttered no taunt, had looked no 
scorn. 

Sbe had only withdrawn herself, and 
taken measures to insure herself against 
the annoyance of ever being face w face 
witb bim again. 

But it should not end here. Of that he 
was determined. He would at least see her 
once more, anf compel her to believe that 
when bis craven wave-ing had drawn to a 
_- °° aeee Seas to be hers, body and 
soul. He wn to the i some wa 
and was driven bome. psec , 

But be was a good deal worn out by the 
exertion of removing, and suffered a sligtt 
relapse that kept him to his bed fora week 
or 90. 

The familiar scenes were now, too, chang- 
ed to him, and touched him as being barren 
and wanting in many ways. 

Wben be rallied a bit, and found bimself 
in possession of a little of bis foriner strength 
the first use he made of it was t drive 
straight to the hospital. 

He was shown into the matron’s room, 

where he thanked ber courteously, if a |it- 
tle absently,for the care confe upon bim 
whilst under her roof. Afterthat he said 
casually that he thought ne should like to 
thank his purse also. It was with a paling 
cheek he said this,and with eyes down- 
cast. 
“Nurse Eva?” said the matron. “0, she 
left us quite a fortnight ago. We were all 
80 sorry to lose her, she was soch an excel- 
lent nurse. 1 am sure you too,Sir Rawdon 
—with a smile—“will have a good word for 
her on that score.” 

“Left aed 

It was all Sir Rawdon could say. 

“Yes ; almost the day after you did.” 

‘“You know her address, perhaps?” 

When he asked thm, be felt like a drown- 
ing man ng @ astraw,and be knew 
the straw would fail him. 

“No,” said the matron regretfully. She 
thought him a very kind young man. Grat- 
itude, as a rule, is not an overpowering pas 
sion with the many. “But do not fret about 


nurse—so syinpathetic ; we were sorry Ww 
lose ber.”’ 

Sir Rawdon rose t» bid her good-bye. 

“I suppose Dr. Bland would not know 
her address ?”’ he said- 

‘No, I am sure of that. She went away 
very suddenly—for family reasons, as she 
told ine—and left no ound With any one as 
towhere she was going. (ood-bye, Sir 
Rawdon ; so glad to see you so thoroughly 
restored,”’ etc. 

Sir Rawdon, returning ber ferewell, toid 
himself be was not so fully restored as she 
kindly imagined, and that bis strength was 
by no means what it used to be. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.|] 
———="__ 2a 


Two PrLants.—In the of Queen 
Elizabeth, two plants were brought to Eng- 
land, for tbe first time, by Sir Walter Rai- 
eigh, both of which are now very much 
used—the tobacco-plant and the potato. Sir 
Walter had sailed across the seas to America 
In search of new lands, and be brought 
back both these ts with biw. 

When he was in America he had seen the 
Indians sinoke, and before long be ac- 


tremely fond of smoking, and frequently 
indulged in the practice. 

When he returned to England, he was 
= sitting by the fire one day, and 
sinoke, 
door opened, and in came bis man-servant. 
Now, this man had neverin his lile seen 
anyone sinoke,and did not know that there 
was such a plant as tobacs.. So, when he 
saw the smoke coming from his master’s 
mouth, he thought that he was on fire. He 
cried out in alarin,and ran t fetch a bucket 
of water to put the fire vat ; and Sir Walter 
was del 
what he was really doing. 

But very soon the old servant got used to 
seeing peopie with smoke coming out of 
their mou ; and all the young iadies of 
the Court began to smoke because Sir Wal- 


ter did so. 
At first pie did not like the potato at 
all ; nobody would eat it. Yet Sir Walte 


told them bow useful it would be. The po 


England. He told them that when the 
corn harvest failed—which it often used w 
do—people need not starve if they had 
plenty of 
Queen Elizabeth, who wasa very clever 
woinan, listened to what Sir Walter said, 
and bad potatoes served up at her own 
table. Therefore the grand people who 
dined with her Majesty were obliged to eat 
them. But they spread the report that the 
potato was poisonous, because it belongs to 
the same order as the ceaaly nightshade 
and many other poisonous piants So, in 
Spite of all that the Queen could dv, no one 
would eat potatoes, and they were left fur 
the pigs. 
The peuple did not find Bt ipeir st 
many years aft 
potato was despised ana rz, 
reign ofthe French kiog, Loum AVI, wher 
there lived a Frenehwman who bad ake a 
study of growing plants for food. He feit 
sure that be could make the pualoa great 
| blessing tothe country; and he began at 
once to trv. 


PTwar 3a. 








that,”’ she said. Yes, she was an excellent | 
| strange effect on me. 


quired the habit himself. He became ex- | 


began to | 
In the middle of his sinvking, the | 





ee. —— 





People laughed at bim at first, and would 
not take any notice of what he said. But 
be went on growing the 

brought it to perfection. Even then no one 
would have eaten it, if its part had not been 
taken by the king. He bad a larg piece of 
, oe pomte? see potatoes, and went 
aboot w e flower of the v le in 
his button-bole. a aan 


A Terrible Ride. 


BY & W. 








T was a coinely-looking old lady, in spec- 
tacles and that thing of the’ past, a 
grandmotherly cap, who sat opposite 

ine in a second-class compartinent of the 
“Flying Scotchman,” and presently pro- 
duced her crochet work, remarking to me 
as she did so—- 

“I thiok this will be pretty when the 
fringe ie on ?” 

I agreed that it would. 

“l am going to see my daughter, who is 
married, in Glasgow,”’ she said, “and it’s a 
long journey, but so different from what it 
used to be. Why, we had days of jolting 
in Sa eae And once I bad a journey 
that think you'll like to bears about, if 
you like stories; aud it begar with my 
waiting alone at the corner of a road, just at 
sunset, to catch the ovach that passed tnere. 
W beo it cawe up it was ewipty, aod as I git 
inside I feltsorry w think I was alone. 
Night was drawing on; a storm was onning 
up, and it was uncanny travelling, without 
a sul to speak to. 

“At first the solitude oppressed me. 
Then | fell asleep and was awakened by a 
jolt of the vehicle. I started up. Tie 


noon bad peeped from under the clouds as | 


I awoke, and I saw adark figure, wrapped 
in a big cloak, climbing in, supporting a 
female, who leaned against hias as if faint 
or ill. Inetinctively 1 drew inyselt into the 
darkest corner of the coach, and let wy veil 
down. The man put his companion on the 
seat, in a recliping position, and retired to 
the other corner himself, taking no notice 
of her. 

“I saw in the moonlight a fair face, 
shadowed by golden hair, and enveloped 
in the bood ofa great cloak ; but though 
the eyes were wide open, they seemed 
never toturp tothe right oor tw the ieft, 
nor wasthe slightest motion of the body 
perceptible. This fact produced a very 
A borror, for which 
I had po words, crept over ine. I felt that 
I would have given apy precious thing 1 
possessed if that woman would but bave 
turnea aud spoken to ber companion, or be 
to her. 

“Perhaps the man war couscious of my 
stare of horror, for iu a woment ortwo he 
drew a bandkerchief from bis pockut, aud 
put itover the woman's face. The action 
instead of quieting my fears, intensified 
them. What could this be that lay so near 
ine but a beauUful corpse? And this wan 
who bad doubtiess believed the ovach 
empty, was ber assassin. 

“To communicate with the guard witb- 
out this passenger's knowledges was it- 
possible. I felt that my own lite migtt be 
in danger. A black-bearded, wild-luoking 
creature like this, whu looked like a hall- 


savage, was not likely to stop at anything, | 


anc to conceal ore murder wvuuld doubt 
less cousnit another. In terror I curled 
myself! up in a corner, and pretended tw 
sleep. 

“[ peered through iny veil; and to my 
horror saw the man open a bag which he 
took from 
box, 








his coat-pocket, take thence a | 
and extract trom ita razor which he | 


began toxharpen with the greatest nicety, | 


using a stone, and ‘stropping’ it on the 
leather-stgp of the window. Finishing 
this, be produced another and another. In 
fat, he sharpened twelve ra rs, one after 


| the other. 


before he had time to explain ; 





tato, he said, would be made Ww grow in) 


“Here was a imurderer for you! Here 
was a wretch without parallied, who pre- 
pared with such 
dozen innocent creatures! 

“Certainly 1 ought t give an alarm. 
But now, bow, how? Again and again I 
asked myself the question, but each time 
the great black eyes rolled towards me, and 
I felt that I was risking my life. 

“suddenly, however, tue cvach stopped. 
We came tc a trough by a roadside inn, 
where the borses happily stopped t drink. 
linade one venture. J boldly pulled the 
window down. 

+) am thirsty,’ ‘Can I havea 
drink?” 

“The guard opened the door. I juinped 
dows and soon whispered my feariul stury 
in bis ear. 

“My listener was horrified. ‘I thonglt 
the lady iooked queer,’ he said, ‘when he 
boisted ber in; but it was dark; furriners 
always take Ww razors, but I'll fasten the 
door outsice, and lock bim in, and when 
we get w Granthain, to gaol 
razors or 
coach door, and shortly we were plunging 
through the darkness again. I beld my 
bonnet on and clung to the guard's rough 
coat, that I might not be biown away; 
and I was giad, I tell yon, w& see the lights 
of (sTantbaum. 


I said. 


“Up we drove ; down darted the guard, 
ed me to nv feet, and preser Av 
} gather at st ft & « act hea [=e 
aes 4 r r y 34 “4 
tra Au pat p* a “48 o,f pf 
r pee! f'grr ié " y ti ’ 54 - ar «= ar + 
a shout—a roar—I saw a female figu A 
a wax head aud goiden wig, attired 


muslin, percued on the 


blonde over pink / 
I saw a foreigner o 


steps of the hotel. 


he goes, | 
no razors.” Then he went t the | 


cards and papers; and shortly the guard 
caine to ine. 

~ ‘It’s all right, mies,’ be said. ‘It's alla) 
mistake. He is a barber, from Newcastle, 
moving over here ; fetchin’ bis dummy, for , 
the winder, along with him; and he jest 
passed the time, sharpening bis razors!’ 

“You may guew how ashamed I felt,” 
aided the old lady, as she finished ber 
sory, “and bow I got laughed at; but tor 
all that, it was a terrible ride."’ 

Goopv INTENTIONS.—The saying is an 
old one that “Hades is paved with good 
intentions," and if we are to be held re 
sponsible for our lost opportunities, the 
amertion inay very possibly be true. The 
evening song and the morning song are — 
seldom the sa:ne. 


We go &» bed declaring that we will be | stag 
it is like cloth, and might be used as a sub- 


up in good time, and will attend to various 
things the very next morning. When the | 
morning comes we do not feel inclined to | 
carry out the programme of the night | 
betore, and find sume very good reason for 
changing it. 

We are for ever going to do things; 
struggling on in au uphill fasiion, and | 
never couung to ap end of our work simply | 
because we do vot at once face the difficulty | 
and perseveringly try t» overcome it—in 
fact, we put off to the morrow what we | 
ought to do at once ; and when the morrow 
becvmes to-day, other duties have accumul- 
ated and are added to what we shrank froin | 
yesterday. 

Today is indeed the “ father of the 
morrow,” and it is easier to provide for the 
father without the son. 

Procrastination is a great evil, and the 
less we feel inclined to begin a needful 
task, the more sternly we should set our 
faces tw it. However difficult the task, it | 
will nut grow easier by looking at it; and, | 
in point of fact, the longer we look, the less 
we like it. One day ata time is, fortunately, 
all we have given us wherein to work, to 
joy, or to suffer; and it is all-sufficient if we 
use it a; 

It we would remember the old maxim. 

“Duty first, and pleasure afterwards,”’ 
midale class households would go on better 
than they do, 

The worning paper may be adinissable 
on the breakiast table, as there are often a 
few spare minutes before the fainily are all 


| afterwards treated chemically. 





assernbled, but breakfast once over, and the 
news of the day scanned, the members of | 
the housebold should each turn steadily to 
whatever duty they have to perform, and 
do it at once, whether it take a long time or 
a short—whether it be pleasant or other- 
wise, 

If you begin by sitting down in an easy- 
chair with a novel, ten chances to one no 
duty will be rightly done that day. The 
servants receive their orders too jate Ww 
carry them out satisfactorily ; the trades- 
— have called, and the things required 
1ave to be sent for, and the servants have 
wo time to get turodgb their work. The 
wistress is annoyed at their apparent slow- 
ness or neglect, anu probably, fails see 
that the fault originated with bersel!l for 
pot performing her hoaseheld duties at 
opee, and indulging herself in reading 
Wheu she ought to bave been otherwise 
ep gaged. 

‘Tuere isa time for everything, and it is 
ove of our duties to find out the proper 
tise for doing everything. There isa time 
& mourn and atime Ww sing—a time to | 
laugh and atime to cry—a time fur work | 
and a tiwe for play. 

There are very few things in which there 
is real bari: the barin is, when they are | 
done at wrong tines and seasons. If once 
one recognizes the factthat athing ought 
t be done, there is no question as to when 
one should begin. The present is the only 
time we can call our own, and life's duties 
should never be put off or get aside—how 





l ever sincere our intentions may be to do | 


care for the murder of «| 





thems at 4 wore Convenient seaseun. 
M.S. 
_—- - - 

Moturer’s JuweiLs.—It may be only a 
jack-kuife with a rusty blade and a bromen 
point, or it nay be a peg top half split 
down the middle, or only half adozen 
battered spools on a knotted string. Kut 
there it lies, whatever it is, stowed away 
in the far off corner of the bureau drawer, 
onder a yellow pile of little linen and 
stockings, patched and darned at heel and 
at knee. Kutall tue gems of Golconda can 
not buy them; no, nor the gold of all the | 
wide world size their preciousness. For 
they are boly; her little boy is dead! It is 
not often she goes to that drawer; nor often | 
she looks upon the treasures there, But 
once in a while, sometimes, the time when 
a knock comes t© the heart, that comes to 
mothers’ hearts alone, like one fainished | 
and thirsty, sie goes tw the nest of ber | 
jeweis. 

Slowly, with soft hands, the little linens 
are laid aside, and slowly, with trembling 
hands, the knife, the top, or the — of 
dingy spools are drawn forth. Ab, how 
gently they are pressed to the heart and 
lip! What words are they saying, what 
saisweet songs are they singing? K issed 
aud cried on, cried on and kissed. Then 
yearningly, reiuctantly, clingingly, back 
they go to their nest inthe far of! corner, 
and the yellowing little linens are put back 
one by one. Allalone, jealous that mortal 
eyes shouid see her worship atthe shrine, 
ec] mel, } 


the drawer is and she wh koeit 


heltore t« nes Wo @art nee more. 


ars al reta " “ at 

neat be posted Letua (mt 
i tobaceo (namely, what hacen raiser 
gets for it) for 1000 cigars, $2; cigar boxes, 
$1; wages tor 1000, 5; packing, #1; stripping, 
Deents; total cost of production, $12,'4, or 


After a great deal of trouble be succeeded. | iniid aspect, despite bis hair, exhibiting | 14 Géfits a cigar.. 


' Scientificand Useful. 





Tea-Srains.—Clear boiling-water will 
remove teastains; pour the water th 
the stain, and thus prevent its spreading 
over the fabric. 

Sorvtenixa Cast-Inon.—An accident in 
a foundry has led w the discovery that 
plunging iron castings into a mixture of 
treacle and water softens the metal to such 
a degree that it can be punched, bored and 
tapped as readily as wrought iron. 

Sea-Weep Leatner.—An Englishman 
bas at len utilized seaweed; he converts 
it into leather of a very excellent quantity. 
It is dried first,and then reduced to powder, 
It its first 
e, just before it becomes leather, 
stitute. 

Dysamite.—Forest trees are now felled 
with dynamite. A cartridge of the explo- 
sive substance is placed in a channel bored 
directly under the tree to be operated upon, 
and when exploded the tree is eA 
forced up bodily and falls intact on i 
side. In most instances it is found that the 
tree is not fractured by the force of the ex- 
plosion. 

Wire anp Lioutsino.—It is said that 
three or four thicknesses of e« on wire 


| mosquito netting, painted or unpainted, 


and laid upon one another, are utterly im- 
pervious t lightning. No substance, whe- 
ther liquid or solid, however, combustible, 


| inflammable or explosive, that is pr 


by a covering of this cheap material, can 
possibly suffer inanywise from lightning 
or from any accidental spark or jet of fame 
from without 

Baesnes.—When a paintbrush is stiff 
and bard through drying with paint on it 
put some turpentine in a shallow dish and 
setiton fire. Let it burn for a minute, un- 
til het; then smother the flame, and work 
the brush in the fingers, dipping it fre- 
quently into the hot spirits, Kinse all 
paintbrushes, pencils, etc., in turpentine, 
grease with a mixture of sweet oil and tal- 
low, to prevent them from —- bard,and 
put away in a box out of the dust 

Reeser Cement.—This can be used for 
soling and patching rubber boots and shoes; 
Dissolve a quantity of gutta-percha in chlo- 
roform or carbon disulphide until the solu- 


| tion hasthe consistency of honey. Thin 


down the parts t be cemented, then spread 
aswpal;: quantity of the cement well over 
the parts to be joined. Warm the parts 
over a flame or fire for half a minute, bring 
the surfaces to be united together, and bam- 
mer well or clamp firmnly. The cement 
dries in a few minutes. 


Farm and arden. 


W eeps.—It requires nore labor tw clear 
the crops from grass and weeds after they 
have attained good growth than to destroy 
them when young. At first harrow or rake 
will suffice to keep thei down, but later on 
the cultivator and hoe must be used. Never 
allow the weeds to more than get their 
heads above ground. 

THe Cuunn.—The best way to wash but- 
ter isin the churn. Whenthe winter comes 
draw off the buttermilk from below. Then 

wurin brine and churn the butter in the 
eee for a few moments. Draw off the 





| 
| brine in the same manner as was done with 


the buttermilk, and the butter may then be 
worked and laid aside. 

SHave.—During the summer no greater 
injury can be done the sheep than to turn 
them upon a pasture that has no shade. 
Sheep prefer graze early in the morning 


| and late in the afternoon, resting during the 


heat ofthe day. If deprived of a shady re- 
sort for that purpose no amount of good 
treatment can gee them from losing 
appetite and falling off in flesh. Temporary 
shelter can be easily erected for thom. 

Tur Fow.s.-Be very kind and careful in 
handling your fowlsand keep them as tame 
as possible; for a tame quiet disposition is a 
very ioportant and desirable quality for 
the sitting hens to have, as they must be 
handled, more or less during their terin of 
sitting, and a wild sitting hen that will 
fly off her nest in a great “flurry,” and per- 
haps break au egg or two every time she is 
disturbed, is enough to vex the kindest of 
poulterers. 

Berrern.—In France butter is packed in 
bags, not wore than three inches in diame- 
ter, for family use, nor more than two in- 
ches for restaurants. Fach bag holds two 
pounds, When filled they are tied and 

‘ked in brine in tubs or casks which can 
ep orto’ tight. The cloth used must be 
quite free from lint, and should be very 
Slightly sarched—just enough to make 
them iron smmothbly—then run together, of 
uniform siz. The bag should be placed in 
a mold of suitable size and shape while be- 
ing filled. The plan may not be unworthy 
A a trial tu this country. 

THe (eLLERS.—Now that the planting 
season is over let the cellars be cieaned out. 
Kemove all decayed vegetables. Make it as 
clean and sweet as possible. Much of the 
disease in the farmer's farnily during the 


surmer season comes from a foul cellar 


Whitewash the walls. Take a lump of 
eand slake it with boiling water; cover 
ring orocess: strait , vid a 

4 Wafr 4 | s }* 
- 

b' 

. r 
.wrow ‘ ‘ vs, wood, brick 

atone r fences ie sur tem ana ' 

the cellars thoroughly and effectually 


observing these rules our farmers will 
have so many doctor’s bills to pay. 
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Perity. Progress, Pieasnre and l’ermanence sre 
conspicweousiy ipeflaceabic features written by the 





fuger of Time on the venerable record of this paper. 
To the thousands who have drawn many of their 
poblest thoaghi« and much of their sweetest enjoy- 
ment from iis familiar columns, Inthe two genera- 
tlons covering its history, renewed assurances of de- 
Votion to their gratification and improvement are su- 
Perfecus, THE SATURDAY Evenitnge Post eatete 
solely towerve the best lnleresta and promote the 
It hopes 
te comstantiy deserve the unswerving approval of ite 


truest pleasurce of its patrons and readers, 
great army of old and newfriends. It aspirestone 
higher ambition. Toaccomplish this, nothing shall 


impede the way. The best productions of the noblest 


thinkers aod the finest writers will Bil ite columns, 
bud the un ewearted € nergies of the most careful edit- 
ore hall be coutinucusls devoted to ite preparation, 
Niuthiog lmpure of debasing will be permitted to de- 
Bie ite pareAhor make theman unworthy visitor to 


an? bome 


The most Graphic Narrations, Inetruct- 
Vasctuating Stories, Important Bio- 
Btriking Pventse, Best Historical 


ive Fhetcliee 
graphical Besays, 
Drew riptions, Latest Scicutific Ihocoveries, and other 
attractive features adapted to every portion of the 
family circle, will appear from week to week, while 
the [breneati- 


Departments * 


korial, Fashion and ¢ orres pondence 


be maintatued at the highest possi- 


ble standard of excell nee Ite sole aim te to furnioh 
ite eubecribers with an economical aud never-falling 
supply of happiness and instruction, which shall be 
as Hecewmary to Lhbeir existence as the air they breathe 
While myriads of silken threads in the web of 
memory etretch far back inthe history of Tue Sat- 
Vepay EVENING Post, it will never rest on past 
leutele, but beep fully abreast of all genuine pros- 
gree to the epirit of the age in which the present 
gtaeration lives, 1k carncetly secks and highly ap- 
prectates the favor aud friendship of the pure anc 
goed everywhere, but desires no aMilation with, nor 


characteristic approval from, their opposites. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


fine reaular copy, Uy mail, one year, G2in advance, 


postage free. Bia montis, Fi. Three months trial 
trip, for wew subscrilers exclusively, © cents. 
Subscription may begin oof terminate with 


ony Humber Special confidential clab rates tu 
portmasters and others desiring to work actively for 
ule fiptions and commissions will be made known 
only on direct application to the publication office 
by mail of in person soremitlances credited until 
@ tually received. Patrons should address all commu- 
picetions plainty, ahd exercise the usual business 
precautions tn transmitting funds safely and 
prompts Aiwassecuciose postage for correspond 
ence requiring separate reply, lolnsure response 


ADVERTISING RATES AND CONDITIONS. | 


All severtisoments are received aulbject to ap- 
preeal, Nothing thatthe mavagement may deem 
inappropriate or wuworthy will be faken at any price 
(rdinary agate lines, ® cents each insertion, Spe- 
Clal notices, Meoents pet ine, Reading notices, $1 per 
craved? line. Publisher's personal notes, $1.25 per 
counted line) 3 Fverything under this head must have 
the individual examination and verification of the 
managing director or his authorized representatives 
belare publication 

THE SATURDAY FKVENING POST, 
Phiiadeiphia, Fa. 
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Correcting Chronite Mistakes. 

The Saturday halt boliday movement for 
the summer months is gaining such mo 
meptuin in New York, Philadelphia, and 
other large cities, that it is likely to become | 
almost universal in ali lines of trade where | 
it can consistently be adopted. Many hun 
retail 


dreds of wholesale and business 
houses now close promptly at one o'clock | 
on Saturdays, and itis somewhat amusing 
to note how promptly the busy wheels of 
trade stop to the hour, and the alacrity.with | 
which thousands of employes scatter to va- 
rious scenes of recreation, amusement and 
recuperation, as we)] as to observe the keen 
relish which the opportunity for relaxation 
seems to impart. Indeed, to one who is | 
reflectively disposed, it appears almost in- 
credible how much beneficial enjoyment 
cau be extracted from sucha brief space of 
time, which does not perceptibly decrease | 
the profits nor tangibly depreciate the effi. | 
ciency of business machinery. These facts, 
however, are but cumulative demonstration | 
of the truth that chronic mistakes can be 

easily corrected whenever the earnest spirit 

A progressive thought is turned towards 

Many employers are still 


with the bard and heartless idea that long 


imbued 


them 


Hours, iucessant 


application exhaustive 


Bart . 


y eve " jeans for of 


w 


900 thing for the m Vari 
scrupulous proprictors to treat their em 
ployes with consideration, as a mere matter 
cy. The large mercantile 


a: 8 
of pes establish j 


| makes him feel so safe and 


| an eye will mark our coming, 


ments that have adopted the custom of clos- 
ing at one o'clock on Saturdays during the 
hot weather, find the gencral average of 
their trade undiminished, while the service 
ot their clerks and sales-people for the re- 
maining five and s half days is greatly im. 
proved, and it is a question whether they 
do not really render greater money value 
for their wagesthan when working more 
hours. Outside of perishable articles of 


food, which may be constantly required, | 


there is actually no necessity tor store keep- 
ers and mercantile traders to keep 
hours, or be on the perpetual watch for a 


farthing of profit which avaricious anxiety | 


fears may escape it. 
the public expecting to Gnd the channels of 
trade obsequiously awaiting its pleasure at 
all times, would soon adapt its require- 
ments to any reasonable and sensible limits 
that wise business proprietors might adopt. 
We believe it is a notorious fact, that facto- 


ries with an equal plant of machinery, | 


working only ten hours a day, produce bet- 
ter goods, and more of them, than those 
driving their hands incessantly for eleven, 
tweive, and even thirteen hours out of the 
twenty four. Kapritdu corps and proper 
recuperation, are absolutely essential for 
the highest efficiency from the humao mus 
cular and mental organization, and it is to 
be hoped that the best and most equitable 
methods of attaining it will receive greater 
attention in all branches of industry until 
the correct equilibrium between work and 
recuperation shal] be universally adjusted. 


| Let all housewives, farmers’ boys, mechan- 


ics, and, in fact, every employment, per- 
sistently extol the virtues of Saturday half 
holidays, until they become a permanency 
everywhere. 
- —_—_-_ ~? > ——— 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

Few words are in such common use as 
this word—home—from our cradle right 
through life to our grave. The little child 


| but dimly understands, and certainly could 


not explain in words, the sweet sense ot se- 
curity which is ever about him, and which 
happy in the 
place that he calls home. A little girl whom 
it does the heart good often to pet and make 
much of, on being asked what home was, 
quickly answered: ‘It is our house on 
Sundays when papa comes home to din- 
ner." Happy little creature! to have 
learned early that in both worlds it is just 
the father’s presence which turns what 
would otherwise be on'y a lodging tor 
season, into a true and blessed home! The 
time when a wan first bars the doors ot his 
own dwelling, to which he has brought ‘‘a 
nearer one still and a dearer one yet than 
all others,’’ for the old, beautiful, simple, 
scripture reason, “he loved her’’—that is 
an experience which comes but once. Ont 
side is the world, cold, hard, stern, inflexi 
ble, where the bread-winning must go on 
day by day ; but inside is all that makes 
the battle of life precious, even its sharpest 
struggles. ‘‘’Tissweetto know there is 
and grow 
brighter when we come."’ However ten- 
derly # man may Cling tothe home of his 
boyhood, whatever may have been the 


| pangs he endured when by reason of death | 


it has been broken up, and the memory of 
what once was in its fulness of blessing 


| alone remains to cheer him in his hours of 


loneliness, asa ray of light from the last 
little cottage of some hamlet seems to con- 
tend with the darkness, and feebly indicate 
to the traveler his path over the dreary 


| moor,—yet We say again, not until a man 


has won for himself a local habitation and 
a name which another is willing to share 
with him and wear for him, does he fully 
and rightly estimate all the love of which 
he was the recipient in the days when he 


_ thought as a child and spoke asa child, or | 
awoke to all of pleasant duty and blessed 


responsibility which is wrapped up in that 
divinely sacred institution, home, 


home ! 
— ———_—— — 6 a 


A COMFORTABLE, a8 contrasted with an 
austere, mode of life is the most natural, 
and therefore the healthiest and the best 
We sometimes wonder why those who live 
uy ruil and 


ir 


= 
live 4U00T 


tremble as they 
nK precise:y what 
and thing else, are s« 

‘ The 
such persons are over careful .« 


cause of failure is that 


life is a bur 
They have no ‘‘go”’ in their 
One halt of the dys 


len to them 
mode of existence. 
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asked to relieve, would be well ii they were 
‘only happy. Everything in life and nature 
) acts and reacts in acircle. Be happy, and 
your sympathetic ganglia will have the 
blood coursing through them with the 
bound of health ; and this quickening of the 

pulse, if it be produced by ‘‘good cheer,”’ 
| whether at the table of on the mountain- 
side, will, in itsturn, produce happiness. 
| Felicity is the outcome of a physical state, 
‘and that state is itself, enhanced by the 





| sort of cheerfulness which often consists in 
being happy in spite of circumstances. 

Wai te we should pronounce that man 
/ mad who should endeavor to keep back the 
waves at high tide, or secure sunlight with- 
out a shadow, the sanest of us are doing 
something of the same surt in another di- 
rection. For example, a man pursues 
wealth without counting the cost. He tore- 
sees its pleasures, its advantages, its oOppor- 
tunities, but not the duties and responsibili- 
ties it will involve, nor the sacrifice of other 
and perhaps higher things which its eager 
pursuit wil) demand. Gradually, without 
intending it, he resigns one thing after an- 
other in his absorbing work. Perhaps it is 
| his health, his culture, his tamily fireside, o1 
even his self-respect. Presently he gains 
the object of his chase; but the happiness 
he expected has meantime slipped away, 
and the account is more than balanced on 
the other side. He may not see his losses 
with the same vividness that he 
gains ; but, if he is poorer in health, or in 
power, or in character, or in domestic hap 
piness, he has overreached himself in his 
vain eflort to cheat Lature. 


Tue study of poetry bears the same rela- 
tion to the cultivation of the heart that 
science does to the intellect. It creates a 
disposition to pity and kindness, and = thus 
lessens the amount of human woe. It also 
exalts and strengthens the mind by inspir- 
ing and rendering habitual and predomi- 
nant the more elevated emotions. It is not 
the writing of poetry we are urging on the 
reader, but the love of it. Poets are na- 
ture’s interpreters, and she does not bestow 
her gifts on all, but every rational being 
has facilities which may be cultivated to 
enjoy intensely the display of the beauties 
and richesof nature, which the true poet 
can only describe and make palpable. This 
cultivation of our powers is a duty, as well 
asa delight, that peculiarly commends it- 
se'f to all. 


sees his 








THe great art—not duty—which women 
have to learn is, how to make the best use, 
in its own time, of the various kinds of at- 
| traction, the various sorts of charm practi- 
cable by them, each beautitul in its way, 
but only perfectin harmony with age and 
condition. For instance, the simplicity of 
a child is silliness in a full-grown girl ; the 
unsuspecting trankness of a girl is loose- 
lippedness and undignified want of reti- 
| cence in a woman , the instinctive coquetry 
‘and desire to excite admiration aad love in 
amaiden, become folly and heartlessness 
, anda fixed habit of inconstancy, and, as 

time goes on, a ghoulish craving, in a ma- 
and so on through the whole list. 


tron; 





To be constantly agitated about what is 
‘god’ and whatis ‘‘bad ftorm,’’ to feel 
the eternal necessity of being on the alert 
in respect to it, involves the confession ot 

| a recent familiarity with it, betrays unset- 
tled convictions with regard to it, that one 
| is not to the manner born, since we seldom 
discourse about those things which are 
every-day matters to us, as natural as 
| breathing ,and, if one talks too fluently 
| about the luxuries of the table, the expen 
| siveness of one’s dress, the appointments of 
home, the listener has naturally a right to 
suspect that these are thingsto which one 
has not been long accustomed. 





Tae sorrow which appears to us nothing 
| but a yawning chasm, or hideous precipice, 
may turn out to be but the joining or ce. 
ment which binds together the fragments of 
our existence into a solid whole. That dark 
and crooked path in which we have to grope 


- wre Sous 
ur Way In do ibt or fear may be but the 
irve wl n the tull daylight of a brighte; 
. 4 4 [ ¢ { 
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AN envious nan repines as much at the 





The Westa'e Shengentuan. 


There is an almanac in the British Mu- 
seum 3,000 sears old. 

A uivingston county, N. Y, woman is 
the .sother of 27 children. 

The almshouse at Orleans, Mass., has 
closed for lack of patronage. 

Varnishing tomatoes is the latest device 
of the ingenious tood adulterators of Paris, 

General Booth claims that by the year 
1900 the Salvation Army will sumber 20,000,000 mem- 
bers. 

The wife of Henry Ward Beecher is 
writing a book on ‘‘Early Marriages and Long En- 
gagementis.** 

Mount Hood, Oregon, was Aluminated on 
the night of July 4 with red calcium lights, visible all 
over the State. 

Secretary Lamar thinks gold pens are 
extravagant, and las banished them from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 





The opinion is expressed by a Canadian 


physician that ® per cent. of all diseases arise from 
the use of stimulante. 


In the White House the visiting cards are 
saved and sold for waste paper. In the month of 
May there were 6,000 cards. 

Georgia has 144,471 colored voters, the 
largest number of any of the Southern States. Missis- 
sippi comes next with 190, 276. 


The result of the recent Harvard-Yale 
boat race wasknown in Chicago thirty seconds after 
the winning boat crossed the line. 


London is the richest city of the world, 
and the most lavish of its charities, and 3% of its in- 
habitants died last year of starvation. 


An Oregon man_ has hollowed out the 
stump of a huge tree in the fashion of a room, cut a 
door aud windows in it, aud has there taken up his 
abode. 


Ten cents an oath is the tax for swearing 
in the Court House at Palatka, Fla.,° the fines being 
applied to the poor fund, which is becoming ple- 
thuric. 


A German experiment for saving the eyes 
during reading consists of printing dark blue letters 
on pale green paper. The effect is said to be very 
restful. 


Matrimony is epidemic among the Mil- 
waukee public school teachers this summer, and the 
Superintendent is sald to blame the skating rinks as 
the cause, 


A letter addressed by a Castini, Me., man 
to bis wife during the war, in 1862, has just been de- 
livercd, It took the letter 2 years to get from Wash- 
ington to Castini. 


Accidents to pedestrians, caused by the 
carrying of canes or umbrellas horizontally under 
the arm, are to be reported to, and luvestigated by, 
the authorities of Dusseldorf. 


The filth edition of a heavy work being 
announced, recently, a person expressed some sur- 
prise, which was answered by one in the secret, ‘‘It is 
the only way fosell the @rst.*’ 


A Pennsylvania jury recently got up and 
said that their thne was too valuable to allow them to 
sit quietly and listen to the tr fling impertinence and 
foolish wittitisms of members of the bar, 


Two brothers married two sisters under a 
persimmon tree by the roadside in Banks county, 
Ga., on arecent Sabbath, and all wenton a ‘*bridal 
tour’* to the cotton patch on Monday morning. 


There may be seen in the window of a 
dirty little shop in an obscure part of London this an- 
nouncement : **Guods removed, messages taken, care 
pets beat, and poetry composed on any subject.’’ 


An old citizen of Southold, L. 1, tell 
from a load of cornstalke two months ago and broke 
bis hip and leg. Recently, while crossing the room, 
he fell, by the slipping of one of his crutches, and 
broke both his arms. 


The Governor ot Kansas, in his Arbor 
Day Proclamation, says that the State, which the 
pioneers found treeless and a desert, has now more 
than 2), 000,000 fruit trees and 200,000,000 forest trees, 
all planted by settlers. 


According to Projessor Atwater, ot Wes- 
leyan Untversity, chemistry shows that the New 
England dishes—pork and beaus, and codfish and po- 
tatues—approach more mearly than any others the 
standard of ideal rations. 


A gentleman in Columbus, 8. C., hearda 
noise in a wardrobe, and, upon opening the door, dis- 
covered the interior to beallon fire, the work of a 
rat that had taken ts devouring some matches that 
he found on one of the shelves. 


At Asbury Park, N. J.,a paper ot that 
place says, a near-sighted old gentieman mistook a 
young man’s hand for a slice of bread, the other day, 
and jabbed his fork half through the hand, which 
ils owner had carelessly rested on the dinner-table, 


Parson Sam Jones, the Southern revival- 
ist, had great success in Waco, Texas, where he con- 
verted four hundred, and received $1.50 tor each con- 
vert, paid by the town authorities on the presuinp- 
tion that police cxpenses will be propurtionately re- 
duced, 


The commerce of the seas is carried on 
by about 12,000 steamers and more than 100, 000 sailing- 
vessels , while the railroad traffic of the world em- 
ploys about 6,400 locomotive engines, and 120,000 
passenger and 500,000 freight cars. There are 200,000 


| Wiles of track, and the capital invested is about $20, - 


manner in which his neighbors live as if he | 


waintained them 


| 


000, 000, 000. 


The latest freak among the young folks 
in New York is the **electric party.’’ It is held at 


any louse where there is a heavy carpet, aud the fun 
t Ming rapidly over the fluor tu generate 
person, and then discharging it 


ps against some other 


4 


An order has been issued tothe conduct 
f the Louisville street cars, directing them to 
assist old women, regardiess of color, on and off the 
cars. Thishas been done because several conductors 
declined to assist colored women, one of wlom made 
»complaint. There isarumwor that the conductors 


i will refuse tu obey, aud that a strike is possible, 
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BRIGH TER DAYS. 





BY A. C. 

When o’er thy heart hangs dark the cloud, 
When bitter woes befall, 

And every hope that dawned !s bowed 
Beneath their cruel thrall— 

Bear up, oh, soul! Though grief the whiles 
Must go its mournful ways, 

Life still shall have for thee its smiles, 
And brighter, better days! 


Again sha!l come the golden light ; 
Acain sweet peace and love, 

The baneful cloud shall take its fight 
And all be clear above. 

For pains and trials cannot last, 
And heaven to us repays 

All losses, when these ills have passed, 
Wiah brighter, betterdays! 


Look up, in faith, and see the gloom 
Dispelled from earth and skies! 

J.o! Love's sweet buds burst into bloom 
To bless your gladened eyes. 

Away all bitterness and tears! 
Fair Hope her torch displays, 

And tor thee now the dawn appears 
Of brighter, better days! 


laying With Fire. 


BY 8S. W. 











Mrs. leatherstone’s diuuner-party on 

May 3rd, 188—, was a matter of no 
sinall ainusewent and interest; whilst even 
to those who were inere outsiders, and uu- 
acquainted with more than the superficial 
aspects of society, the occasion was no 
ordinary one. Leonard Dalzell was to be 
present, after more than a year’s absence 
from London, and was to introduce _ bis 
wife—a briae of two mouths’ standing—to 
that sunall portion of his friendg who were 
dining with Mrs. Featherstone. 

Those who were not behind the scenes 
were yet a little excited at the pros of 
meeting a man whose History of Italian 
Literature had, by a rare combination of 
beauty of style and depth of learning, 
managed both to captivate the general 
public and satisfy the learned critics, whilst 
the presence of his bride lent a certain air 
of romance to the successful author's re- 
appearance. 

But to the initiated the occasion was 
rendered doubly piquant by the presence of 
a lady whom surely no one but Mrs, 
Featherstone would have asked to meet the 
bridal couple. Sydonie Marvel, who was 
sitting 80 quietly and composedly in the 
low arinchair, talking with Sir Joseph 
Towers, had beeu, a8 everyone knew, 
engaged for some months to Leonard 
Dalzell. Everyone knew this fact—that is, 
everyone who knew anything, amongst 
whom must not be included the hostess, 
who was only conscious of extreme delight 
at having secured twosuch eminent person- 
ages fur one dinner-party. 

More than one pair of eyes glanced fur- 
tively, but none the less curiously, at 
Sydonie as the alzells were announced, 
but without result, for she went on uncon- 
cernedly in her talk with Sir Joseph, and 
only looked up when Leonard Dalzell 
made his way to her side, 

She put out her hand cordially, and 
spoke with a certain suppressed entbusiasin 
which marked her more e:motional utter- 
ances, ; 

“I am so glad to see you in England 
again, and to tell you in person Low inuch 
I bave rejoiced in your success.” 

He bowed gravely in answer; his tongue 
was not so ready as hers, and besides, she 
had been expecting and preparing for his 
arrival during the whole time that she had 
been listening to Sir Joseph's comimon- 
places, whilst he bad not had more than a 
mnoment in which to compose himself to 
ieet her. 

Perhaps she guessed what kept him 
silent, for she went on, changing her tone 
to one of delightfully easy friendship : 

‘‘] bope you are going to stay, now that 
you are back in England. You have been 
very nuch missed. I inust own that | 
could not bear to hear of your goipg away 
again.” 

Sir Joseph, overbearing the friendly, 
alinost affectionate, tone of the little speech, 
thought to himself bow absurd people were 
in talking as if these two had ever been 
engaged. Why, it was obvious that Miss 
Marvel cared nothing for Dalzell—which 

ibly was the impression Miss Marvel 
intended to create. 

It was a strange experience for Leonard 
to feel ber hand ouce more upon bis arin as 
they went down to dinner together—atill 
stranger to look down the Staircase to the 
large hall across which Mr. Featherstone 
was leading the bride in her,trailing white 
gown. 

The situation was one which, a year ago, 
he would have declared to be a hideous 
impossibility, but which now seemed bear- 
able and even —— W hat words of 
passionate love, o “ye HY reproachbes, had 
passed between bim and this woman, who 
was nothing to him now but a chance 
acquaintance ! 

“You were so quick to congratulate me 
that I am obliged to appear as a mere 
copyist,” he said, as soon as they were 
seated; “but 1 incur the risk in order to tell 


T" those guests who were in the secret, 





you that I bave seen and that I appreciate | 


Psyche,”’ 
“She is well bung, is she not? 

coinpanion, with a pleased siniie 
1@, did she satisfy you ?” 

Her voice was eager with anticipation, 
perhaps he felt a certain delight in auswer- 
ing ber in a baltf-jesting way. 

“Do our own ideas ever satisfy other 
people ?’’ he asked. 


’ asked bis 
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“Ab!” she sighed. 
into general siellanente ! I am as vain and 


tistical as of old. [I want you to talk 
= ut my picture, not about pictures in the 
a 

Something in her touched a chord 

rh bree sae ane e yy og: bis balf- 
ng ton ke to her in a simple 
strai uterwesd vay " 

“Well, if I am to find fault with Psyche, 
it is the old fault that you try to show too 
inuch. Everything in your work has some 
bidden mean . can’t painta butterfly 
On a rose, and content with the effect of 
beauty you have created. You must paint 
them to represent some allegory—every 
flower and every insect under your hands 
becomes a vehicle forasermon. You ride 
the nineteenth century hobby-hurse of 
syinbolis:n too hard. Take care you do not 
ride it to death.” 

Miss Marvel listened véry patiently to his 
criticism, and seemed to consider carefully 
what he had said. 

“It is Swedenborg, is it not ?” she asked, 
at length, “‘who declares that the world is 
built ”y correspondences, und fhat all 
outward things are but types of spiritual 
ones ?”’ 

“I have no doubt that he has maintained 
that or a similar absurdity,’’ Leonard made 
answer, dryly ; ‘“‘and you had best beware, 
Sydonie, or your passion for mysticisin 
will land you in Swedenborgianisim—or 
whatever inay be its modern substitute.’’ 

The name, once so familiar and #0 dear, 
had slipped involuntarily troin his lips, At 
the sound, she looked up at hiin quickly, 
with a pair of grey eyes ‘sbrilling with 
meaning; but she dropped thein again 
before he had finished speaking, and, when 
she answered him, her long black lashes 
lay upon her pale cheeks, 

“I forgive you this time, but never speak 
to ine again like that.”’ 

Her tones lingered upon ‘he word 
“never” with warning etnphasis. M:s, 
Browning speaks ol an ‘apocalyptic never,”’ 
and Leonard, recalling the phrase, felt that 
there wight be cases in which the express- 
ion was not overstrained. He had time to 
consider its meaning and application, for 
Miss Marvel did not speak w him again 
during dinner. 

In the drawing-room, alterwards, one or 
two of the ladies were ainused to watch 
Miss Marvel's introduction of herself to 
Mrs. Leonard Dailzell, and to compare the 
two women as they sat tatkir g together, 

Sydonie managed the whole business, as 
she did everything which fell to ber lot, 
with perfect self-possession and grace, and 
without any betrayal of a consciousness 
that she was observed—a fact of which she 
was, however, tully aware. 

*“T do not know if your busband has 
mentioned my naine to you asthat of an old 
friend, Mrs. Dalzell?’’ she said, bolding out 
her hand to the bride, “I have known 
him fora great many years, but it is quite 
possible that he has never had time to tell 
you of all his former acquaintances, so | 
must introduce myself—I am Sydonie 
Marvel.”’ 

Her name created less eflect then she 
expected. Tho young bride rose and took 
her hand shyly, and rather awkwardly. 

“TI don’t think I have ever heard it,’”’ she 
made answer, evidently divided between 
truth and courtesy. ‘But I ain very glad 
to know you.” 

“There is a foolish belief,” suid Svdonie, 
gathering courage from the other's evident 
ignorance and ewbarrassinent, “that wives 
invariably dislike and distrust their hus- 
banda’ old friends. I always deny the 
truth of those general statements, and I awn 
sure they do not apply in your case.”’ 

Beatrice Dalzell said that sie Loped not, 
and then relapsed into silence. She had 
been brought up in a happy but conven- 
tional home, where society talk was limited 
to certain safe subjects, and where a discus- 
sion of general egg would have been 
considered as being in very tad taste— 
alinost as much so 4s a discussion ou re)ji- 
gion or politics, 

Miss Marvel at once understood ber com. 
panion’s state of mind, and altered her tone 
as she sat down by her side on the low sofa, 





“I think you met Mr. Dalzell abroad last | 


year; was it in Switzerland?” 
“No; we were both in the Black Forest— 


at a little village where there was sone | 


very goud fishing, which both my uncle 
and Mr. Dalzell enjoyed.” 

“Ob, he was always a devoted fisberinan; 
and you—did not fish?”’ 

Beatrice smiled, showing a row of teeth 
as white and regular as her companion’s. 
Sbe was as inuch amused asa child wh» is 
startied at the notion that you do not know 
his nurse’s name, or some other fact of 
supreme importance to bitnsel!. 

“No, I don’t tisb, but Alison and I used 
to work and read together. Alison is ny 
sister.’’ 

“You are luoky to have a sister,” sighed 
Miss Marvel; she felt sure that now she bad 
found the note to which this quiet coummon- 

lace nature would vibrate, and she was a 
ittle startled when Beatrice bluntly asked: 

‘Have not you one?”’ 

“Ob yes ; but we are separated by inany, 
many wiles of sea and land.” 

Beatrice’s face softened into sympathy ; 
she had never dreaint that there could bea 
division between sisters, wider than the 
widest continent, deeper than the deepest 
sea, and Sydonie was not inclined w ex- 
She went on with ber interrogative 


plain. 
| conversation which she bad ber own 

reasons for pursuing. 

“I hope you epjeyed thé Black Forest 
lid you stay there long ? 

‘We left on September 7 - 
we were engaged,’’ Mrs. Dalz " 
with a certain pride in her engagement. 





“Ah, the country must have been look. 





ing beautiful then,’ and Sydonie made a | 


calculation. Her letter of September 
bh must bave reached Leonard two 

later, and it must bave been whilst he was 
still swnarting from the effects of tt—or 
rather when Be was crushed by thesudden- 
ness an‘ bitterness of the biow, that he had 
rushed into thisengageinent. Sydoule felt 
ber heart grow warmer to ber rival. 

When the men came up from the dining- 
room, Leonard paused near the door to 
look at the two women in conversation 
with one another. They formed a pretty 
— as the light fell upon their graceful 

gures, No one would have denied the 
beauty of the younger lady. 

Beatrice could count at least teu years 
fewer than Sydonie; her features were 
more regular, her cheeks more rounded, 
ber color brighter; but the elder woman 
had a grace of expression al ways changing, 
a look of fragile delicacy, and an exquisite- 
ly-formed hand and arin, which gave ber 
considerable advantages 2 ver ber com- 
panion. 

She was not dressed in white—as she 
generally loved to be— Leonard noticed 
with surprise, but in some soft, clinging, 
black material, relieved here and there 
with bunches of exquisite half-blown, pale- 
pink roses, one or twoof which had dropped 
their petals upon her dark drapery. 

He had never seen ber look so strangely 
charming betore. What a contrast she was 
to the stiff figure beside her, in its fashion- 
ably-trimmed skirts and its unrelieved 
white ! 

Sydonie bad carefully studied her dress 
for that evening, having avoided the usual 
whiteness of her attire from a desire to 
escape comparison with a younger and 
fairer rival, who would have eclipsed her 
less brilliant charms. But whatever her 
motive, she had succeeded to perfection—in 
one man’s eyes at least. 

“T have been talking to your wife,” she 
said in a low tone, when he caine up to ber 
side; “1 must tell you how much I like 
her. We shall see a great deal of one 
another, I hope.” 

“T hope so too, It will bea great gratiti- 
cation to ine to feel that you are triends.”’ 

“And in return will you do something 
forme? Will you let ime feel that we are 
friends again, as we used to bea few years 
ago sad 

Her voice sank lower as she spoke, but 
he heard her words and realized her mean- 
ing. There bad been in their acquaintance 
ashort space of time when they had not 
been lovers, and she tneant thatthey were 
to return to those days, before the inadness 
of passion had disturbed a friendship neither 
too cordial nor Wo exacting. She was 
honest in what she asked, and he was 
honest in bis promise that they should be 
friends—with an emphasis upon the word 
—as ofold. But there issuch athing as 
wilful blindness, even where the blindness 
really shuts out all objects but one. 

* * * * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Mills were really very well 
satisfied with their niece’s inatch, when 
Beatrice had told her aunt, ina breathless 
hurry, that Mr. Dalzell had really——and 
then paused for words. 

It was not a bad marriage for a girl with 
Beatrice’s sinall fortui.e, and, besides, Leo- 
nard was sure to inake his way in the 
world, As for the girl herself, she bad 
never thought of his worldly position or his 
wealth, she orly knew that he wasa great 
writer, and one of the best and noblest men 
that ever lived. 

“Do you think you can love me, 
Bertrice ?”” he had asked gently, with a 
tender look on bis expressive face ; and his 
angry, bitter spirit bad found consolation 
in her answer. 

He did not pretend to himself that he 
loved her, but be ineant to love her, this 
quiet, gentle, pretty creature, whose un- 
-failing tenderness was a contrast to the 
varying moods of the woman who had 
jilted him, and upon whom ho bad sworn 
to revenge bitnself. 

His motives do not seem admirable when 
set down in black and white, but we may 
be sure that they were of avery different 
complexion when seen through the atino- 
sphere of bis own inind. 

Beatrice loved him, and be meant to 
tnarry ber and make her happy. She 
should never have a wish ungratified that 
he could fulfil ; it would be an easy task to 
satisfy the claias of so siinple and unexact- 
ing a nature. 

During his brief engagement to Sydonie 
she had claimed, if notevery bhourof! his 
time, at all events an acoountof how every 
hour was spent. She bad been jealous of 
his friends, his pursuits, his very work, 
whilst Beatrice, in ber northern hoine, was 
satistied with a short weekly letter, and the 
outline of his doings. 

He realized the vast diflerence between 
the passionate love of a woman of genius 
and the girlish attachment of a common- 
place nature, and congratulated himsell! on 
the fact that Beatrice could neither give nor 
claim the deeper feelings of an intense 
einotion. 

From all of which it may be concluded 
that Mr. Dalzell, although a man of consid- 
erable literary power and increasing literary 
reputation, was not deeply skilled in the 
secrets of the human heart, or fully capable 
of discriminating between the closely 
allied effects of love and vanity. 

The inevitable result which follows all] 
selfisi: acts dogged Leonard’s married life. 
He was disappointed in its effects upon his 


happiness aud peace of inind, and as these 


were all that be had considered in the step 
had taker tis obvious thattbe tnatlter 
VaA8 4 la 
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anything but a passive Share in (thé disaster 
and be was genuinely gad that she sh j 


berselft so contented and 


counfortable in 
| 





circumstances which became every day 
more woarisome to him, 

“Does not Mra, Dalzell tind the time at 
Hendon hang very beavily on her hands?” 
asked Sydonie of him one day, as he was 
Lounging on a divan in ber studio, watching 
her painting. 

He had fallen Dack {nto his old ‘riendly 
babit of looking in at all hours of the da 
to critidize ber work and wvise ber as 
ite progress, 

‘Mra. Dalzell,"’ he replied with cheerful 
carelessness, ‘is occupied with her house- 
hold aflairs. There 4 not a single duty 
that sha ever leaves undone, and these 
occupy ber from :norning till »vening.” 

Sydonie was satisfied with his reply. 
It reduced ber rival to dimensions of a 
comfortable commonp!ace sort, whilst 
seeming to acknowledge her merits. 

Beatrice and she had interchanged calls, 
but there was 'ittle to produce intima or 
even friendship ainong them ; as Sydonie 
put it, there was no rapprochiment; 
different tastes, diferent interests, different 
babits, forined a wide gulf, which there was 
no keen desire on either side w bridge over, 
nor was Leonard desirous of promoting a 
fiiendship which might involve painful 
complications both for him and tor bis wife, 
who could oaly suffer at any explanations 
of the former relations between him and 
Miss Marvel. 

Meantiine he saw Sydonie often; he came 
to London every day tw his club or to the 
Britisu Museuin, as Beatrice quite under- 
stood, and as was the case—only his club 
was within a balf-bour's walk of Sydonie’s 
studio, and many of the hours he spent in 
the reading-room of the Museum were 
employed in Jooking out some detail of 
architecture or costume for bis artist triend, 
to whom he must then pay a hurried visit 
for the purpose of expiaiming the result of 
his researches, 

To both of them these meetings became 
the inost linportant part‘of the day ; now 
that be was married, he felt that le was 
incurring no risk either for her or himself, 
and she fully enjoyed that liberty of action 
which the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century has allowed freely to women witha 
career. 

There was a piquancy given to Leonard's 
visits by the very fact that they were 
unknown or unwelcome to his wile, and 
Sydonie could nit resist the triuinph of 
finding berself, at thirty, more seductive 
than a rival ten years her junior. 

As to Beatrice, she would as soon have 
suspected her husband of paying too much 
altention to another woinan as of sinother- 
ing ber in her sleep, or stealing and pawn 
ing ber few jewels, 

If she sometimes felt that married life 
was wanting in that perfectness of confid- 
enoe of which she had dreaint, she sternly 
repressed the thought, declaring tw herself 
vlrat any failure inust be the result of her 
own want of power to understand ber 
husband's wider views and aiusm, 

When he stayed away late into the night, 
she would never own, even to herself, that 
the hours were long and lJonely, and sha 
always met him with a sinile of welcoine 
which might well have won his heart if he 
Lad not grown to consider it mechanical—a 
word he was found of applying mentally to 
her actions, 


She was very busy during his absence ; 
she ~ 2 long hours tn ber little yarden, 
which bloomed like a sinall Eden under 
her efforts; she paid and received the 
numerous duty-calls which were expected 
of her, and she learnt to know some of her 
poorer neighbors intimately. She was not 
a clever or acullivated woian, but she was 
never au idle one. 

One confession which she had made 
shortly after her warriage, had at first 
annoyed ber husband. She owned to biin 
that she positively disliked tmusic—a fact 
sulficiently lamentable in itsell, as proving 
her deficiency of intelectual sympathy, but 
one which became doubly pitiable when 
openly avowed, as proving her absolute 
ignorance of what the world expects frou 
the wife of such a tan as Dalzeil, 

He grew, however, w regard her weak- 
ness more coinplacently as the suimmer 
rolled by, and he would leave her to go to 
the opera or some of the concerts in which 
he passionately delighted. 

“Shall you go alone?” sbe asked some- 
tines with the fearlessness of absolute conti- 
dence. ‘I ain afraid you will find it dull.” 

“Tam going to meet Mrs. Marshall and 
her cousin, ’’ he would reply carelessly, 
without 6xplaining that her cousin was 
Sydonie Marvel. 

Tie inevitable result was delayed by the 
general rush frou Londou in the month of 
August, but che delay did nothing to open 
Leonard's eyes to the peril of bis p sition; 
itonly proved to hits how abso. utely neces- 
sary Sydoute’s sympathy and Sydonie’s 
society was to his life. 

He rusbed back to 
frivolous pretext, “and 
Devonshire, where he had heard she was 
sketching. He would only stay a day with 
ber before be returned to the North: all the 
vague jealousies and uocertainties which 
had baunted bitin before having becoine 
living realities since he Lad seen Bowles, 
the landscape painter, in constant and wel. 
cone attendance upon her and her cousin, 

His jealousy was irritated and kept alive 
by bis consciousness that he had absolutely 
no right to the feeling, which vet served to 
bring Sydonie perpetually to bis mind. 
When he net her in October he was indig- 
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ERILADELPHIA, JULY 25, 1885. 


Purity, Progress, Pieasure and l’ermanence are 
conspicwously imeffaceabic features written by the 
Suger of Time on the venerable record of this paper. 
To the thousands whe have drawn many of their 
poblest thoughts and much of their sweetest enjoy- 








ment from its familiar columns, In the two genera- 
tions covering Its history, renewed assurances of de- 
Yotion to their gratification and improvement are su- 
perfluous, THE SATURDAY EVENING Post exists 
solely to serve the interests and 


best promote the 


truest pleasures of its patrons and readers. It hopes 
to constantly deserve the unswerving approval of ite 
great army of old and newfriends. It aspirestono 


higherambition. Toaccomplish this, nothing shall 


Impede the way. The best productions of the noblest 
thinkers and the finest writers will G1) ite columns, 
aud the unwearted energies of the most careful edit- 
ors shall be coutinuously devoted to its preparation, 
Nothing Impure or debasing will be permitted to de- 
Ble ite paceMhor make theman unworthy visitor to 
any home Instruct- 


The most Graphic Narrations, 


ive Sketches, Fasctuating Stories, Important Bio- 


Best Historical 


Descriptions, Latest Scientific Discoveries, and other 


graphical Essays, Striking Events, 


attractive features adapted to every portion of the 
family cirele, 
the Dhvemestie 


will appear from week to week, 
Fashion 
be maintatued at the highest possl- 


while 


Sorial and Correspondence 


Departments wil 


ble standard of ecxacell once Its sole alm is to furnish 


its subscribers with an economical and never-falling 


supply of happiness and Instruction, which shall be 


as necessary to their existence as the air they breathe. 


While myriads of silken threads in the wet of 


memory stretch far back in the history of Tue SatT- 


TRDAY PVENING Post, it will never rest on past 


laurels, but keep fully abreast of all genuine pros- 


grese in the epirit of the age In which the present 


generation lives. Lt earnestly secks and bighly ap- 


prectates the favor aud friendship of the pure anc 
good everywhere, but desires no aMilation with, nor 


characteristic approval from, their opposites, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(ine reeular copy, by mail, one year, Glin advance, 


postage free. Bix months, $1. Three months trial 
trip, for pew subscribers exclusively, 30 cents, 
Subscriptions may begin oof terminate with 
any Humber Special confidential club” rates to 
postmasters and others desiring to work actively for 
subscriptions and commissions wil be made known 
only on direct application to the publication office 


by mail or in person No remittances credited until 
actually received. Patrons should address all commu- 
Dications plainiyv, afd exercise the 
precautions In transmitting funds  sately 
promptly. Alwaveenuclose postage for correspond- 


ence requiring separate reply, tolnaure response. 


ADVERTISING RATES AND CONDITIONS. 


All advertisements are subject t 
preval, Nothing thatthe management may deem 
inappropriate or unworthy will be taken at any price, 
Ordinary agate lines, ® cents each insertion, 
cial notices, Meoents per ine, Reading notices, $1 per 
counted line. Publisher's personal notes, $1.25 per 
counted lime Everything under this head must have 
the individual examination and verification of the 
managing director or his authorized representatives 
defare publication. 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Philadelphia, Fa. 
Publication Office, TM Sansom St, 


usual business 
and 


received ap. 


Spe- 





Correcting Chronic Mistakes. 

The Saturday half holiday movement for 
the summer months is gaining such mo- 
mentum in New York, Philadelphia, and 
other large cities, that it is likely to become 
almost universal in all lines of trade where 
it can consistently be adopted. Many hun. 
dreds ot wholesale and retail business 
houses now close promptly at one o'clock 
on Saturdays, and itis somewhat amusing 
to note how promptly the busy wheels of 
trade stop to the hour, and the alacrity;with 


which thousands of employes scatter to va- | 


rious scenes of recreation, amusement and 
recuperation, as well as to observe the keen 
relish which the opportunity for relaxation 
seems to impart. Indeed, to one who is 
reflectively disposed, it appears almost in- 
credible how much beneficial enjoyment 
can be extracted from sucha brief space of 
time, which does not perceptibly decrease 
the profits nor tangibly depreciate the effi- 
ciency of business machinery. These facts, 
however, are but cumulative demonstration 
of the truth that chronic mistakes can be 
easily corrected whenever the earnest spirit 
of progressive thought is turned towards 
them. Many employers are still imbued 
with the hard and heartless idea that long 


hours, ilucessant application, exhaustive 
toil, are the only effectual means for ob 
taining profitable returns from those who 
are in their pay The mistaken logic of 
this sentiment is gradually becoming appar 
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ments that have adopted the custom of clos- 
ing at one o'clock on Saturdays during the 
hot weather, find the gencral average of 
their trade undiminished, while the service 
ot their clerks and sales-people for the re- 
maining five and a half days is greatly im- 
proved, and it is a question whether they 
do not really render greater money value 
tor their wagesthan when working more 
hours. Outside of perishable articles of 
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well if they were 


asked to relieve, would be 


‘only happy. Everything in lite and nature 


acts and reacts in acirele. Be happy, and 
your sympathetic ganglia will have the 
blood coursing through them with the 
bound of health ; and thes quickening of the 
pulse, if it be produced by ‘good cheer,”’ 


| whether at the table of om the mountain- 


food, which may be constantly required, | 


there is actually no necessity for store keep- 
ers and mercantile traders to keep long 
hours, or be on the perpetual watch for a 
farthing of profit which avaricious anxiety 
fears may escape it. The chronic habit of 
the public expecting to Gnd the channels of 
trade obsequiously awaiting its pleasure at 
all times, would soon adapt its require- 
ments to any reasonable and sensible limits 
that wise business proprietors might adopt. 
We believe it is a notorious fact, that facto- 
ries with an equal plant of machinery, 


working only ten hours a day, produce bet. | 


ter goods, and more of them, than those 
driving their hands incessantly for eleven, 
twelve, and even thirteen hours out of the 
Esprit du corps and proper 
recuperation, are absolutely essential for 
the highest efficiency from the human mus 
cular and mental organization, and it is to 
be hoped that the best and most equitable 
methods of attaining it will receive greater 
attention in al? branches of industry until 
the correct equilibrium between work and 
recuperation shall be uaiversally adjusted. 
Let all housewives, farmers’ boys, mechan- 
ics, and, in fact, every employment, per- 
sistently extol the virtues of Saturday half 
holidays, uatil they become a permanency 
everywhere 
- —<_ - > ~—~=~S— 
“Home, Sweet Home.”’ 

Few words are in such common use as 
this word—home—from our cradle right 
through lite to our grave. The little child 
but dimly understands, and certainly could 
not explain in words, the sweet sense of se- 
curity which is ever about him, and which 
makes him teel so sate and happy in the 
place that he calls home. A little girl whom 
it does the heart good often to pet and make 
much of, on being asked what home was, 
quickly answered. “It. is our house on 
Sundays when papa comes home to din- 
ner.” Happy little creature’ to have 
learned early that in both worlds it is just 


the father’s presence which turns what 
would otherwise be on'y a lodging tor 4 
season, into a true and blessed home! The 


time wheu a man first bars the doors otf his 
own dwelling, to which he has brought ‘‘a 
nearer one still and a dearer one yet than 
all others,’’ tor the old, beautiful, simple, 
scripture reason, “‘he loved her’’—that is 
an experience which comes but once. Out 
side is the world, cold, hard, stern, inflexi 
ble, where the bread-winning must go on 
day by day , but inside is all that makes 
the battle of lite precious, even its sharpest 
struggles. ‘*Tissweetto know 
an eye will mark our coming, and grow 
brighter when we come.’’ However ten- 
derly a man may cling tothe home of his 
boyhood, whatever may have been the 


there is 


| 





side, will, in its tura, produce happiness. 
Felicity is the outcome of a physical state, 
and that state is itselt, enhanced by the 
sort of cheerfulness which often consists in 
being happy in spite of circumstances. 
Wale we should pronounce that man 
mad who should endeavor to keep back the 
waves at high tide, or secure sunlight with- 
out a shadow, the sanest of us are doing 
something ot the same sort in another di- 
rection. For example, a man pursues 
wealth without cownting the cost. He tore- 
sees its pleasures, its advantages, its oppor- 
tunities, but not the duties and responsibili- 
ties it will involve, mor the sacrifice of other 
and perhaps higher things which its eager 
pursuit will demand Gradually, without 
intending it, he resigas ome thing after an- 
other in his absorbing work. Perhaps it is 
his health, his culture, his tamily fireside, o1 
Presently he gains 
bat the happiness 
slipped away, 
balanced on 
see his losses 
his 


even his self-respect 

the object of his chase 
he expected has meantime 
than 
not 
that he 


and the account i mere 

the other side. He may 
with the same vividness sees 
gains ; but, it he is peorer in health, or in 
power, oy in character, or in domestic hap 
piness, he has overreached himself in his 
vain eflort to cheat cature 


THE study of poetry bearsthe same rela- 
tion to the wf the heart that 
science does to the imtellect. It creates a 
disposition to pity and Kindness, and = thus 
lessens the amount of haman woe. It also 
exalts and strengthens the mind by inspir- 
ing and rendering habitwal and predomi- 
nant the more elevated emotions It is not 
the writing of poetry we are urging on the 
reader, but the love ot & Poets are na- 
ture’s interpreters, and she does not bestow 
her gifts on all. bat ewery rational being 
has facilities which may be cultivated to 
enjoy intensely the display of the beauties 
and richesot nature, which the true poet 
can only describe and make palpable. This 
cultivation of our powers is a duty, as well 
asa delight, that pecultarly commends it- 
se'f to all. 


cultivation 


THE great art—act duty—which women 
have to learn is, how to make the best use, 
in its own time, of the various kinds of at- 
traction, the various sorts of charm practi- 
cable by them, each beautitul in its way, 
but only perfectin harmony with age and 
condition. For instamee, the simplicity of 
a child is silliness im a full-grown girl ; the 


unsuspecting trankness of a girl is loose- 
hppedness and undignified want of reti- 


| cence in & Woman . (he instinctive coquetry 


pangs he endured when by reason of death | 


it has been broken up, and the memory of 
what once was in its fulness of blessing 
alone remains to cheer him in his hours of 
loneliness, asa ray of light from the last 
little cottage of some hamlet seems to con- 
tend with the darkaess, and feebly indicate 
to the traveler his path over the dreary 
moor,—yet We say again, not until a man 
has won tor himself a local habitation and 


and desire to excite admiration aed love in 
amaiden, become folly and heartlessness 
anda fixed habit of imconstancy, and, as 
time goes on, a ghoultsh craving, in a ma- 
tron ; 


and so on through the whole list. 





To be constantly aguiated about what is 
bad ftorm,”’ to feel 
the alert 
in respect to it, invelwes the confession of 
a recent familiarity wah mt, betrays unset- 
tled convictions with regard to it, that one 


‘trond’ and what is 


the eternal necessity ot baing on 


| is not to the manner born, since we seldom 


a name which another is willing to share | 


with him and wear for him, does he fully 
and rightly estimate all the love of which 
he was the recipient in the days when he 
thought as a child and spoke asa child, or 
awok+ to all of pleasant duty and blessed 
responsibility which is wrapped up in that 
divinely sacred institution, home, 


home ! 
—— i OOF 


A COMFORTABLE, as contrasted with an 
austere, mode of life is the most natural, 
and therefore the healthiest and the best. 
We sometimes wondst why those who live 
by rule, and tremble as they live, laboring 


to eat and drink precisely what is ‘ 


rood f I 


; . — 
them ind nothing else, are so weakly and 
T} . ‘ f ‘ 

Lit caus i re s Hat 

ersons are ver -carelu le is a Dur 
el They } Ave I 9 In tneir 

} t existence One halt of the dys 
t S We sé mad whose flering -ara 
: ADU i SURCTINES We are 


sweet | 


discourse about those 
every-day matters to 


breathing . and, if one 


things which are 
ws, as natural as 
talks too fluently 


| about the luxuries of the table, the expen 


| siveness of one’s dress, the appointments of | 


home, the listener has naturally a right to 





suspect that these are thingsto which one 
has not been long aceustemed 


THE sorrow which appears to us nothing 
but a yawning chasm, or hideous precipice, 
may turn out to be bat the joining or ce- 


| ment which binds together the tragments of 
our existence into a solad whole. That dark | 


and crooked path in which we have to grope 


our way in doubt or tear mav be but the 
curve which in the tall daylight of a brighter 
world will appear to be the mecessarv finish 
f some cl al 
span ol r 
AN envious ! ‘ r < at 
manner in Which his aeizhbors live as if he 


maintained them 








; ve ssels : 





There is an almanac ie the British Mu- 
seum 3,000 sears old. 

A uxivingston county, N. ¥ , woman is 
the .cother of Z chil¢ree. 


The almshouse at Orleans, Mass, has 
closed for lack of patreaage. 

Varnishing tomatoes is the latest device 
of the ingenious toed adelterazers ef Paria. 

General Booth claims that by the year 
1900 the Salvation Army will sember 3. 68,.63 mem- 
bers. 

The wife of Henry Ward Beecher is 
writing a book on ‘‘Earty Marruges and Leng En- 
gagemenis.** 

Mount Hood, Oregon. was Sleminaced on 
the nigh: of July 4 with red cabcteum Bygits, visible all 
over the State. 

Secretary Lamar thinks gold pens are 
extravagant, and has bant-Ded them frees the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The opinion is expressed by a Canadian 
physician that 3 per cent. of all Gieaees artee from 
the use of stimulants. 

In the White House the visiting cards are 
saved and sold for waste paper. t= the meeth of 
May there were 6, 000 cards. 

Georgia has 143,471 colored voters, the 
largest number of any of the Seater States. Mixsis- 
sippi comes next with 1m SR 

The result of the recent Harward-Yale 
beat race was known in Chicage thirty ercemds after 
the winning boat cromed the hue 

London is the richest cRy of the world, 
and the most lavish of its chartties. aad Bef Ms ta- 
habitants died last vear of sfartatere. 

An Oregon man has hollowed oat the 
stump of a huge tree tn the Gasiiee ef a Toon, cut a 
door aud windows in it, aud bas there take ep his 
abode. 


Ten cents an oath is the tax for swearing 
in the Court House at Palatka. Fin. the Gees being 
applied to the poor fund, =bah & oeceaning pie- 
theuric. 


A German experiment for saving the eyes 
during reading consists of prietiug «ark Nee ietters 
on pale green paper. The «fect & saet te be very 
restful. 


Matrimony is epidemic amece the Mil 
wauhkee public school teachers thts suenaett, and the 
Superintendent is sald te Dame Ue sation remks as 
the cause. 


A letter addressed by a Castini, Me, man 
to his wife during the war, in BSE Bas Pest Sees de- 
livercd, It took the letter 53 wears te get frem Wash- 
ington to Castini. 


Accidents to pedestrians, caused by the 
carrying of canes or umbrellas hetizeetally eedcr 
the arm, are to be reported ta. amd bewestagated by, 
the authorities of Dusseldorf. 


The fitth edition of a heavy work being 
announced, recently, a petsea experseed seme sur- 
prise, which was answered bY ome om The acomes, ““Et is 
the only way fosell the @rst_”’ 


A Pennsylvania jury receatiy got ep and 
said that their thne was tee valaadie te alboe theo to 
sit quietly and listen to the tr Sieg ompertimeace and 
fuolish wittitisms Of members of Ue Sar. 


Two brothers married two sisters under a 
persimmon tree by the readsade te amis oeantv, 
Ga., onarecent Sabbath, amd afl «eet om a ““‘Dridal 
tour’* to the cotton patch ea Meacar merning. 


There may be seen in the window of a 
dirty little shup in an odscere part e¢ LemGem Unis an- 
nouncement : ‘Goods remeowed, ueeesaeres tabem, care 
pets beat, and poetry compeced ee amy sw 2gect.”* 

An old citizen of Southeld LL. tell 
from a load of cornstaliks twe meati< age aed Droke 
his hip and leg. Recently, while cressitag ube reom, 
he fell, by the slipping of ome ef hes cretches, and 
broke both his arms. 


The Governor ot Kansas, im bis Arbor 
Day Proclamation, says that the State. which the 
pioneers found treeless and a desert, Sac moe mor 
than 20,000,000 fruit trees and JM. G@RL A Forest trees, 
all planted by settlers. 


According to Protessor Atwater, ot Wes- 
leyan Untversity, chemistry shews that the New 
England dishes— pork and Deans, and oe@is’ amd po- 
tatues—approach more aearly tham amy efh<ers the 
standard of ideal rations. 


A genticman in Columbes, S. C_ heard a 
noise in a wardrobe, and, epea epesing the Geer, dis- 
covered the interior to be Jl ea Gre. the eark of a 


rat that had taken te deveoertmg segme matches thal 
he fcund on one of the shelves. 


At Asbury Park, N. J.. a paper of that 
place says, a near-sighted old gentiewnae misteck 9 
young man’s hand for a slice ef Deward, the ether day, 
and jabbed his fork half throagh tae Mmed which 
its owner had carelessly rested om the @immertalic. 

Parson Sam Jones, the Southera revival- 
ist, had great success in Waca Temas. where be coa- 
verted four hundred, and recetwed $2.38 %ec each com- 
vert, paid by the town authorities em the presamp- 
tion thal police Cxpeuses will be peogeetiomaney re 
duced, 

The commerce of the seas is carried on 
by abvut 12,000 steamersand more than I, ae saoling- 
while the railroad trafic ef tae wertd em- 


ploys about 66,000 locometivre emgiees. amd TA aD 
| passenger and 500,000 freqzght cars. There ane 3 OD 


, miles of track, aud the capital uewested is about $34, - 


Oud, 000, O0u. 

The latest freak among the yoang folks 
in New York is the ‘electric party.~> Ik "7 bred af 
anv house where there is a heavy carpet, aud the fen 

msists In shuffling rapidly over the Bower te gemerate 
electricity in the persem, and thes aaa TT ag 

re | rers “= oF aca.8 wae other 
" 
An order has been issued te the cendect 
isVHle Street ars, i) Pert ag Le aE 
assis iwomen, regardless 2 apd of the 
ars Thishas been done becagse severed Comoe ors 
le ned to assist colored women, cee af wiles made 
nplaint There is a rumeor that the ~~ fected 
i will refuse tu obey, auc thal a strike Gs persiiliabe 
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BY A. Cc. 





When o'er thy beart hangs dark the cloud, 
When bitter woes befall, 

And every hope that dawned ‘s bowed 
Beneath their cruci thrall— 

Bear 2p, oh, soul! Though grief the whiles 
Must co its moernfal ways, 

Life still shall have for thee its smiles, 
And brighter, bettcr days! 


Again sha)l come the golden light ; 
Acain secet peace and love, 

The banefel cloed shall take its @ight 
And all be clear above. 

For pains and trials cannot last, 
And beaven to us repays 

All lueses, whee these ills have passed, 
Wik brighter, better days! 


Look up in faith, and see the gloom 
Dispelied from earth and skies! 

].o! Love's sweet beds burst into bloom 
To bless your gtadened eyes. 

Away all bitzermess and tears! 
Fair Hepe her terch displays, 

And tor thee now the dawn appears 
of brighter, better days! 


Playing With Fire. 


BY Ss. W. 











those guests who were in the secret, 

Mra Featherstone’s diuner-party on 

May 3rd, 1S8—, was a matter of no 
sinall amusewent and interest; whilst even 
to those who were mere outsiders, and un- 
acquainted with more than the superficial 
aspects of society, the occasion was no 
ordinary one. Leonard Dalzell was to be 
present, alter more than a year’s absence 
from Londen, and was to iutroduce bis 
wife—a brige of two mouths’ standing—to 
that sumall pertion of his friendg who were 
dining with Mra. Featherstone. 

Those who were not behind the scenes 
were yet a little excited at the pros of 
meeting a man whose History of Italian 
Literature had, by a rare combination of 
beauty of style and depth of learning, 
managed both to captivate the general 
public and satisfy the learned critics, whilst 
the ot his bride lent a certain air 
of romance to the successful author's re- 
appearance. 
But to the initiated the occasion was 
rendered doubly piquant by the presence of 
a lady whom surely no one but Mrs. 
Featherstone would have asked to meet the 
bridal couple. Sydonie Marvel, who was 
sitting so quietly and cowposedly in the 
low armehair, talking with Sir Joseph 
Towers, had been, as everyone knew, 
engaged for some mouths to Leonard 
Dalzell. Everyone knew this fact—that is, 
everyone who knew anything, amongst 
whom must not be included the hostess, 
who was only conscious of extreme delight 
at having secured twosuch ewinent person- 
ages for one dinner-party. 

More than one pair of eyes glanced fur- 
tively, but mone the less curiously, at 
Sydonie as the alzells were announced, 
but without result, for she went on uncon- 
cernediy in ber talk with Sir Joseph, and 
only looked up when Leonard Dalzeil 
made his way to her side. 

She put out her hand cordially, and 
spoke with a certain su enthusiasm 
wh:eh marked her more einotional utter- 
ances. ; 

“I am o glad to see you in England 
again, and to tell you in person how much 
1 have rejoiced in r success.’’ 

He bowed gravely in answer; his tongue 
was not so ready as hers, and besides, she 
had been expecting and preparing for his 
arrival during the whole time that she had 
been li i to Sir Joseph's common- 
Places, whilst he had not had more than a 
moment in which to cou:pose himself to 
meet her. 

Perhaps she what kept him 
silent, for she went on, changing her tone 
to one of delightfully easy friendship : 

“I bope you are going to stay, now that 
you are back in England. You have been 
very uch missed. I inust own that Il 
could not bear to hear of your goipg away 

ain.” 

Sir Joseph, overbearing the friendiv, 
alinost affectionate, tone of the little speech, 
thought to himseil! bow absurd people were 
in talking as if these two had ever been 
engaged. Why, it was obvious that Miss 
Marvel cared nothing for Dalzell—which 
Doasibly was the impression Miss Marvel 
intended to create. 

It was a strange experience for Leonard 
to feel ber hand ouce more upon bis arin as 
they went down to dinner together—=still 
Stranger to look down the staircase to the 
large hall across which Mr. Featherstone 
was leading the bride in herjrailing white 
gown. 

The situation was one which, a year 
be would have declared to be a hideous 
impossibility, but which now seemed bear- 
able and even enjoyable. What words of 
passionate lore, angry reproaches, bad 
passed between him and this woman, who 
Was nothing to him now but a chance 
acg Uaintance ! 

“You were so quick to congratulate me 
that I am obligtd to appear as a mere 
copyist,”” he said, aS soon as they were 
seated; “but 1 incur the risk in order to tell 
= that I bave seen and that I appreciate 

‘sv che.’ 

“Sone is well hung, 1s she not ? 
In panion, with a pleased siniie 

s€, did she satisfy you ?”’ 

Her voice was eager with anticipation, 
perhaps be felt a certain delight in auswer- 
ing ber in a halt-jesting way. 

“Do our own ideas ever satisfy other 
people ?"" he asked. 


’ asked his 


**Dut teii 


“Ab !” she “Don't wander off 
into general statements! I aim as vain and 
pow poh akg ER to talk 
- y picture, about pictures in the 


Something in her touched a chord 
in his mewory, and fea his balf- 
bantering rin a simple 


_ “Well, if I am to find fault with Psyche, 
it is the old tault that you try to show too 
mnuch. Everything in your work has some 
bidden meani you can't paint a butterfly 
On a rose, and content with the effect of 
beauty you have created. You wust paint 
them to represent some allegory—every 
flower and every insect under your hends 
becomes a vehicle for asermon. You ride 
the nineteenth century hobby-hurse of 
a too hard. Take care you do not 
ride it to death.”" 

Miss Marvel listened very patiently to his 
criticism, and seemed to consider carefully 
what he had said. 

“It is Swedenborg, is it not ?’”’ she asked, 
at len “who declares that the world is 


built ed ences, and fhat all 
ese things are but types of spiritual 
ones 7 


“I have no doubt that he has maintained 
that or a similar absurdity,” Leonard made 
answer, dryly ; “and you had best beware, 
Sydonie, or your passion for mysticisin 
will land you in Swedenborgianism—or 
whatever may be its modern substitute.” 

The name, once so familiar and so dear, 
had slipped involuntarily trom Lis lips. At 
the sound, she looked up at him quickly, 
with a pair of grey eyes ‘brilling with 
meaning; but she dropped thei again 
before he had finished speaking, and, when 


lay upon ber paie cheeks. 

“I forgive you tnis tine, but never speak 
to ine again like that.”’ 

Her tones lingered upon ‘he word 
“never” with warning eimpbasis. Mrs, 
Browning speaks o! an *-apocal yptic never,”’ 
and Leonard, recalling the phrase, felt that 
there might be cases in which the express- 
ion was not overstrained. He had time to 
consider its meaning and application, for 
Miss Marvel did not speak w him again 
during dinner. 

In the drawing-room, alterwards, one or 
two of the ladies were amused to watch 
Miss Marvel's introduction of herself to 
Mra. Leonard Daizell, and to compare the 
two women as they sat talki: g together. 

Sydonie managed the whole business, as 
she did everything which feil to ber lot, 
with perfect self-possession and grace, aud 
without any betrayal of a consciousness 
that she was observed—a fact of which she 
was, however, tully aware. 

“I do not know if your busband has 
mentioned my name to you as that of an old 
friend, Mrs. Daizell?’’ she said, bolding out 
her hand to the bride, “I have known 


possible thzt he has never had time to tell 
you of all his former acquaintances, so [| 
must introduce myself—I am Sydonie 
Marvel.” 

Her name created less eflect then she 
expected. Tho young bride rose and took 
her hand shyly, and rather awkwardly. 

“TI don’t think I have ever heard it,’’ she 
made answer, evidentiv divided between 
truth and courtesy. ‘But I ain very giad 
to know you.”’ 

“There is a foolish belief,”’ suid Svdonie, 
gathering courage from the other's «vident 
ignorance and e«mbarrassinent, “that wives 
invariably dislike ani disirust their hus- 
bands’ old friends. I always deny the 
truth of those general statements, ani I ain 
sure they do not apply in vour case.”’ 

Beatrice Dalzell said that sie Loped not, 
and then relapsed into silence. She bad 
been brougbt up in a happy but conven- 


sion of general principles would have been 
considered as being in very tad tasie— 
alinost as much so as a discussion on reli- 
gion or politics. 

Mies Marvel at once understood her com, 
panion’s state of mind, and altered her tone 


“[ think you met Mr. Dalzell abroad last 
year; was it in Switzerland?” 

“No: we were both in the Black Forest— 
at a little village where ibere was some 
very goud fishing, which both my uncle 
and Mr. Dalzell enjoyed.” 

“Ob, he was always a devoted fisberinan; 
and you—did not fish?” 

Beatrice smiled, showing a row of teeth 
as white and regular as her companion’s. 
Sbe was as inuch amused asa child wh» is 
startled at the notion that you do not know 
his nurse’s name, or some other fact of 
supreme importance ty biimsel!. 

“No, 1 don’t fish, but Alison and I used 
to work and read together. Alison is ny 
sister.”’ 

“You are luoky to have a sister,’’ sighed 
Miss Marvel; she felt sure that now she bad 


ace nature would vibrate, and she was a 


“Have not you one?”’ 

“Ob yes ; but we are separated by inany, 
many wiles of sea and land.”’ 

Beatrice’s face softened into sympathy ; 
she had never dreamt that there could bea 
division between sisters, wider than the 
widest continent, deeper than tne deepest 
sea, and Sydonie was not inclined & ex- 
lnterroywalive 





plain. She went on with ber 
conversation which she bad ler 
reasons for pursuing. 

“J b »pe vou enievyed the black rest 
lid you stay there iong ? 

‘We left on September 17th—just 
we were engaged,’ Mrs. Daiz 


with a certain pride in her engagewent. 
“Ah, the country must have been louok- 


jing wbsautiful then,’ and Sydonie made a | 


she answered him, ber long black lashes | 


him fora great many years, but it is quite | 








| 
| 


tional home, where society talk was limited | 
to certain safe subjects, and where a discus | 


cme calculation. Her letter of September 
h must have reached Leonard two 

later, and it must have Leen whilst he was 
still smarting from the effects of it—or 
rather when he was crushed by the sudden- 
ness an‘ bitterness of the biow, that he had 
rushed into thisengagement. Sydonie felt 
ber heart grow warmer to ber rival. 

When tie men came ap from the dining- 
room, Leonard paused near the door to 
look at the two women in conversation 
with one another. They formed a pretty 
picture as the light fell upon their ful 
figures. No one would have denied the 
beauty of the younger lady. 

Beatrice could count at least ten years 
fewer than Sydonie; her features were 
more regular, her cheeks more rounded, 
ber color brighter ; but the elder woman 
had a grace of expression always changing, 
a look of fragile delicacy, and an exquisite- 
ly-tormed hand and arm, which gave her 
considerable advantages over her com- 
panion. 

She was not dressed in white—as she 
generally loved to be— Leonard noticed 
with surprise, but in some soft, clinginy, 
black material, relieved here and there 
with bunches of exquisite balf-blown, pale- 
pink roses, one or twoof which had dropped 
their Ss upon her dark drapery. 

He never seen ber look so strangely 
charming betore. What a contrast she was 
to the stiff figure beside her, in its fashion- 
ably-trimmed skirts and its unrelieved 
white ! 

Sydnie bad carefully studied her dress 
for that evening, having avoided the usual 
whiteness of her attire from a desire to 
escape comparison with a younger and 
fairer rival, who would have ecljpsed her 
less brilliant charms. But whatever her 
motive, she had succeeded to perfection—in 
one man’s eyes at least. 

“T have been talking to your wife,”’ she 
said in a low tone, when he caine up to ber 
side; “1 must tell you how much I like 
ber. We shall see a great deal of one 
another, I hope.”’ 

“T hope so too. It will bea great gratiti- 
cation to me to feel that you are triends."’ 

“And in return will you do something 
ior me? Will you let ine feel that we are 
a again, as we used to be afew years 

> ” 
ay voice sank lower as shespoke, but 
he heard her words and realized bee mean- 
ing. There bad been in their acquaintance 
ashort space of time when they bad not 
been lovers, and she tr.eant that they were 
to return to those days, before the inadness 
of passion had disturbed a friendship neither 
too cordial nor Wo exacting. She was 
honest in what she asked, and he was 
honest in bis promise that they should be 
triends—w ith an emphasis upon the word 
—as ofold. But there issuch athing as 
wilful blindness, even where the blindness 
really shuts out all objects but one. 

* o 2 e oe 


Mr. and Mrs. Mills were really very well 
satisfied with their niece’s match, when 
Beatrice had told her aunt, ina breathless 
hurry, that Mr. Dalzell bad really——and 
then paused for words. 

It was not a bad marriage for a girl with 
Beatrice’s small fortui.e, and, besides, Leo- 
nard was sure to make his way in the 
world. As for the girl herself, she had 
never thought of his worldly position or his 
wealth, she orly knew that he wasa great 
writer, and one of the best and noblest men 
that ever lived. 

“Do you think you can love me, 
Bertrice ?”’ he had asked gently, with a 
tender look on his expressive face ; and his 
angry, bitter spirit bad found consolation 
in her answer. 

He did not pretend to himeelf that he 
loved her, but be mneant to love her, this 
quiet, gentile, pretty creature, whose un- 
failing tenderness was a contrast to the 
varying moods of the woman who had 
jilted him, and upon whom he bad sworn 


| to revenge bimeelf, 


as she sat Jown by her side on the low sofa, | 


‘:narry her and make her 


His motives do not seem admirable when 
set down in black and white, but we may 
be sure thatthey wereofavery different 
complexion when seen through the atino- 
sphere of bis own mind. 

Beatrice loved him, aud be meant to 
happy. She 
should never bave a wish ungratified that 
be could fulfil ; it would be an easy task to 
satisfy the claims of so simple and unexact 
ing a nature. 

During his brief engagement to Sydonie 
she had claimed, if notevery hour of! bis 
time, at all events an acoountof how every 
hour was spent. Sbe bad been jealous of 
his friends, his pursuits, his very work, 
whilst Beatrice, in ber northern home, was 
satistied with a short weekly letter, and the 
outline of bis doings. 

He realized the vast diflerence between 


the passionate love of a woman of genius 


found the note to which this quiet coummon- | 


ittle startied when Beatrice bluntly asked: | 


and the girlish attachment of a common- 
place nature, and congratulated bimseli on 
the fact that Beatrice could neither give nor 
claim the deeper feelings of an intense 
einotion. 

From all of which it may be concluded 
that Mr. Daizell, although a man of consid- 
erabie literary power and increasing literary 
reputation, was not deeply skilledin the 
secrets of the human heart, or fully capable 
of discriminating between the closely 
allied effects of love and vanity. 

The inevitable result which follows al! 
selfisi: acts dogged Leonard's marr.ed life. 
He was disappointed in its effects upon his 
APPINEsSs au j peace « finind, and as these 

that Le had considered in the ste; 


had take ti ob 6 thattbe inatt 


¥ 


rié Was low yweuer 96 to acoUuse sv 
anything but a passive share in the disaster 
and be was genuinely g‘ad that she showed 


berselt so contented and 





| no right to the feeling, 


comfortable in | 


circumstances which became every day 
more woarisome to him, 

“Does not Mra, Dalzell find the time at 
Hendon hang very beavily on her hands?” 
asked Sydonie of him one day, as be was 
Lounging On a divan in her in, watebing 
her painting. 

He had fallen back into his old ‘riendly 
habit of looking in at all bours of the day, 
to critigize ber work and wvise ber as 
its progress. 

“Mra. Dalgell,"’ he replied with cheerful 
carelessness, ‘is occupied with her house- 
bold affairs. There not a single duty 
that sha ever leaves undone, and these 
occupy her from :norning till »vening.” 

Sydonie was satisfied with his reply. 
It reduced ber rival to dimensions of a 
comfortable commonplace sort, whilst 
seeming to acknowledge her merits. 

Beatrice and she had interchanged calla, 
but there was 'ittle to produce inti or 
even friendship among them ; as Sydonie 
put it, there was no = rapprochwent; 
different tastes, diferent interests, diflerent 
habits, forined a wide gulf, which there was 
no keen desire on either side to bridge over, 
nor was Leonard desirous of promoting a 
hiiendship which might involve painful 
complications both for him and tor his wife, 
who could oaly suffer at any explanations 
of the former relations between bim and 
Miss Marvel. 

Meantiine he saw Sydonie often; he came 
to London every day w his club or to the 
Britisu Museuin, as Beatrice quite under- 
stood, and as was the case—only his club 
was within a balf-bour'’s walk of Sydonie’s 
studio, and many of the hours he spent in 
the reading-room of the Museum were 
employed in looking out sume detail of 
architecture or costume for bis artist trend, 
to whom he must then pay a hurried visit 
for the purpose of expaining the result of 
his researches. 

To both of them these meetings became 
the tnost linportant partof the day ; now 
that be was inarried, be felt that he was 
incurring no risk either for ber or himself, 
and she fully enjoyed that liberty of action 
which the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century has allowed freely women witha 
career. 

There was a piquancy given to Leonard's 
visits by the very fact that they were 
unknown or unwelcome tw his wile, and 
Sydonie could net resist the triumph of 
finding herself, at thirty, more seductive 
than a rival ten years ber junior. 

As w Beatrice, she would as soon have 
suspected ber husband of paying too much 
attention to another woiuan as of sinother- 
ing ber in her sleep, or stealing and pawn 
ing ber few jewels. 

If she sometimes felt that married life 
was wanting in that perfectness of confid- 
enoe of which she bad dreaint, she sterniv 
repressed the thought, declaring to berseif 
clrat any failure inust be the result of her 
own want of power Wl understand ber 
husband's wider views and aium, 

When he stayed away late into the night, 
she would never own, even to herself, that 
the hours were long and lonely, and sha 
always met him with a sinile of welcoine 
which might well have won his heart if he 
had net grown to consider it mechanical—a 
word he was found of appiying wmwentally to 
her actions. 

She was very busy during his absence ; 
she spent long hours tn ber little yarden, 
which bloomed like a sinall Eden under 
her efforts; she paid and received the 
numerous duty-calls which were ex 
of her, and she learnt to know some of ber 
poorer neighbors intimately. She was not 
a clever or acullivated wouian, but she was 
never anu idle one. 

One confession which she had made 
shortly after her wmwarriage, had at first 
annoyed her husband. She owned to bin 
that she epwaten | disliked tmusic—a fact 
sufficiently lamentable in itself, as proving 
her deficiency of intelectual sympathy, but 
one which became doubly pitiable when 
openly avowed, as proving her absolute 
ignorance of what the world expects frou 
the wife of such a ‘nan as Dalzeil, 

He grew, however, w regard her weak- 
ness more complacentiv as the summer 
rolled by, and he would leave her to go to 
the opera or soine of the concerts in which 
he passionately delighted. 

“Shall you go aloue?” she asked some- 
tines with the fearlesaness of absolute conti- 
dence. “I aim afraid you will find it dull.” 

“Tam going to meet Mrs. Marshall and 
her cousin,’ he would reply carelessly, 
Without explaining that her cousin was 
Sydonie Marvel. 

Tie inevitable result was delayed by the 
general rush from Londou in the month of 
August, but che delay did nothing to open 
Leonard’seyes to the peril of bis p sition; 
itonly proved to hin how abso. ulely neces- 
sary Sydonie’s sympathy and Sydonie’s 
society was to his life. 

He rusbed back to Londonon gome 
frivolous pretext, and then hurried to 
Devonshire, where be had heard she was 
sketching. He would only stay a day with 
ber before Le returned to the North; all the 
vague jealousies and uncertainties which 
had baunted bin before having become 
living realities siues he Lad seen Bowles, 
the landscape painter, in constant and wel. 
come attendance upou her and her cousin. 

His jealousy was irritated and kept alive 
by bis consciousness that be had absolutely 
which vet served to 


bring Sydonie perpetually bis mind. 
When he tnet ber iu Oetober he was ind x- 
ant Oe £USG SLi Mirek ‘ th usiastica! f 
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the evident strength of his feelings, and 
decided to Oring waters toa crisia, 

Sbe was wanting ueither in sense nor 

ty, although her vanity had fora 
Sime prevented her from deriving any 
benefit from either quality, and she was 
resolved to bring & an end a complication 
which threatened to become painiul and 
compromising. The conclusion was not, 
however, exactly according t hef pro 
gramme. It was one November evening 
as they were chatting together, that she 
suddenly rose and said to him, without any 
warming: 

*“‘Now, Mr. Dalzell, you are to go, if you 
please. I never get any work done while 
you are bere, and besides ——_"’ 

He stood up in his turn, and spoke in 
svlemn answer to her flippant words: 

“So you are going to send me away again? 
You did it once betore—do you, remember? 
Have we pot beth bad cause enough to 
regret that the process must be repeated?”’ 

“Bhe did not auswer; ber face turned 
whiter than its wont, and ber hands trem- 
bled a little. 

“sydonie,”” he went on, forgetful of 
everything but the woman before hbitn, 
“you know you loved ine then—you know 
you love ine now—just as I have never 
loved, and never shall loveany woinan but 
you.”’ 














unfamiliar to him, and he said gently ina 
startled voice: 

**Beatrice!"’ 

She woke suddenly with a sound between 
asob anda scream, and then sat upright 
without speaking. 

‘*Beatrice dear, have I startled you?” 

She rose to her feet as she answered bim: 
le it you, Leonard—have 


“On no, ne. 
you come back? Are you better for your 
trip?” 


fas it only the surprise that made her 

voice so nntamiliar to ber husband? 

‘Beatrice, what w wrong?” he asked as 
he took her band in bis. It burnt his fin- 
gers as it lay there passively. 

* Nothing, Leonard—nothing. 
would like some tea, would vou not?”’ 

As she spoke she moved towards the bell, 
bat, before she reached it, she swayed and 
fe.l to the groudd. Leonard was not in 
time tocateh her, but be knelt in an agony 


You 
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And so strange a contradiction is human 
nature that the very fact which ought to 
have been the sharpest sting to his grief, 
was, in fact, a consolation to him. 

He turned bis back at ouce upon England 
and his past. He did not even attempt to 
see Sydonie, for the dead Beatrice was a 
restraint upon him which the living wife 
had never been. Only he wrote a few 
lines, and posted them on the day he 
started for Marseilles. The contents were 
simply these lines : 

“] am leaving home for a year. In 
twelve months I shall retarn.” 

o * . . * o 


The conventional year of mourning was 


| nearly over, aud Mr. Dalzell was back 1p 


otterror besides the prostrate and motion. | 


Jems figure. 


How the servants and the doctor caine he | 


never knew, but he suddenly was aware 
that the room was brilliantly lighted, and 
that busy hands were bringing Bratrice 
back to lite, 

“A torch of low fever, caught in some of 
her visits to the cottages,’’ was the doctor's 
verdict next morning. ‘Mra. Dalzell is so 
young and strong that the matter is not 


, Sydonie. 


| unlocked 


| letters—those letters which 


England. His first visit was to Sydonie, 
and, that over, be returned to his own 
home, which he had lett on that walking- 
tour, just twelve months before, under the 
shadow of a hopeless and desperate love. 
As he paced up and down his study, there 
was no thought of his dead wile in bis 
heart. His whole being was occupied with 
Hie still felt the clasp of ber 
hand in his; her eyes still looked into his ; 
her words still lingered iu bis ears, 


I tell you I pace up and — 
This garret crowned with love's best crown, 
And feasted with love's perfect feast. 


He began quoting the words almost un- 
consciously, and then broke short with a 
happy laugh. 

“My Sydonie! So far from killing ‘body 
and soul, and hope and fame,’ you will 
help ine to the perfection of all—my dear, 
dear love !”’ 

lie was too 
read to-night. 


much 
He would 


agitated to write or 
look over her 
had lain un- 
touched since he had received and shut 
away her last words, bidding him torget 
his love for ber. With a happy smile at 
the contrast between now and then, he 
his writing-table drawer, and 


| opened it. 








But his mood suddenly changed, for the 
letters, instead of lying in an orderly heap, 
were loosed from their band, and were 
scattered about the drawer. One lay partly 
open, as if it had been thrown down half- 
read, 

With the terrible consciousness of a nan 
who feels the tirst cold wave fromarushing 
tide which will ultimately swallow up and 
destroy him, he rang the bell. 

The housemaid who answered it was 
startled at his look, and still inore at the 
imperious manner with which he pointed 
to the drawer. 

“Who bas touched this during my ab- 
sence ? The papers bave been disturbed.”’ 

“No one has been near it, sir. I have 
never left the bouse—no, not for an hour— 
since you went away.” 

“Soimeone must have touched it, I tell 
you,” 

The maid looked puzzled ; then her brow 
cleared, 

“Oh, sir—yes. I beg your pardon; it was 
Mrs. Dalzell. One day, whilst you was 
away, She said sLe was going to put your 
papers tidy for you, and I saw ber begin at 
that table.’’ 

“It could not have been so,” he said, 
struggling with hisdead|v sense of certainty; 
“the drawer was locked.’’ . 

“She said one of her keys opened it, 
sir, and I dare say she forgot to put the 
things tidy, a8 she was taken ill just after- 
wards.”’ 

He signed to ber to leave him—he knew 
she spoke the truth—there was no need 
for him to search for the little bunch 
Beatrice had carried about with so much 
housewifelv pride; no need to fit one of her 
keys and turn itin the lock ; for he knew 
all that had happened as c'early as if he 
had stood at her side and seen her frozen 
look of terror as she read those words of 
his. 

There they all were—Sydonie’s love- 
letters, with the last which she wrote to 
him two days before he had spoken bis 
first words of love to Beatrice, bearing the 
ill-tated witness of its date. Hle seemed 
by the exaltation of his feeling to realize 
what she «must have suffered when she 


| stood where he was standing now. 


The silence which fell upon them was likely to be a serious one.” 
very hard to break. I1 life be regarded as Kut as the days went on his tone altered; 
a drawna, there are moments when the |). jad never seen so little power of rally- 
actors must Jong for acurtain to fall and ing in any young patient; there seemed to 
bring their scene to « creditable close. | pave been some terrible shock to the nerv- 
Hoth the man and woman felt that credit | uy wysten:—could Mr. Dalzell give him any 
was far from them as they stood together in | ja torimation? 
that esoumng astones. . With a@inking heart Mr. Dalzell made 

‘{30,"" she said at last; “go at once : I [his enquiries of the servants, who were, 
will write & vou tee rorrow, | however, not able to give hin any intelli- 

He obeyed ber, and went out into the genes, further than the fact that ever since | 
darkness. his departure, Mrs, Dalzell had complained 

It was the next evening when be was at | of terrible neuralgia—had eaten little or 
dinner with bis wife that the letter was | yothing, and had spent whole hours of the 
handed to him, but it was not until Bea | night pacing up and down the room—*‘to | 
trice had been long in bed and asleep that quiet the pain, sir, as she said,’ the 
he opened it as he sat by the fire in bis respectable middle aged house-mnaid Lad 
study. W hat he hoped or feared he hardly | added with tears in her eyes; “although it 
knew, but the letter was one to quicken bis | good to reason that she couldn't get better 
sense of shame and bis desire for better | as long as she didn’t eat or sleep, and kept 
things. taking those long walks, for she would go 

outevery day, and, judging by ber boots 

“T aight dare much t remain your | ynust have walked miles.”’ 
friend,” wrote Sydonie: “the slander of the Leonard's conscience left him no peace. 
world and even my own accusing con lie sought anxiously for some token of 
acience. I would bear both one and the | that which he dreaded to discover. He 
other if T felt that IT made your life a | questioned the servants as to his wife's 
brighter and happier one by allowing you | yisitor’s and the letters she had received— 
to come and see ine—by giving you that | the doctor's enquiry justified bim = in 
sympathy and belp which you seem to need | ynaking the closest inquisition—but he was 
eo sorely. Butthere are other considera- | unsuccessful in his work, although he gave 
tions which must outweigh even ny vearn- upto itevery moment he could spare trom 
ing to fulfil in part all that I once hoped to | the sick-room. 
beto you. Inthis unbappy affair of your He was a most tender, watchful nurse, 
inarriage there isonly one really innocent | and Dr. Giles was almost justified in his 
actor. I, by my impulsive letter ; you, by | remark to bis wife that Leonard was the 
your equally impulsive engagement ; bave | Dest husband he had ever seen, and that he 
both deserved to suffer—although not so | only hoped Mrs. Dalzell bad appreciated. 
deeply as we sufler now—but your wife has | jim. 
absolutely nothing with which lo reproach For Beatrice suowed but little conscious- 
herseit. The more lam convinced of the ness of his presence, sOmeLIINGS stniling 
truth of your statement that you do not | faintly when he spoke to ber, but generally 
love her, that you never have loved her— | lying in a stupor, watching the leafless 
and 1 do believe it absolutely—the more | yine-branches which beat against ber win- 
urgentiy do I feel that we both owe ber # | dow-pane. 
terribie dett, and that we must spare her She was a most obedient patient, never 
at any cost of additional suffering to our- coinplaining, and always ready to carry out 
selves. For that reason I bid vou go away | the wishes of those about her—only she 
for a time, and keep away fromime until | would not speak. It seemed as if speech 

u feel that you can look upon ine as what | was an effort beyond her powers. 

am and always shall be till death—your **Beaty, dear,” asked ber husband one 
friend. day as he sat by her side, ** has anything 

8. M. happened to alarm or grieve you whilst 
was away ?”’ 

As he finished the letter he groaned She only shook her head, nor could his 
aloud. Every word he read seemed to | searching enquiries win trom her any word 
prove the worth of the woman he had lost, or any sign but that. . 
and to show the generosity and beauty of At last he could bear no longer his own 
ber sou!. It never occurred to him that the agony of doubt. He decided to discover 
very opportunity for generosity may be a | the truth. Kneeling by her side, where he 
proof that its finer formeare lacking, or that | could see ber colorless face and closed eyes, 
one wornan could wish for no sweeter ven- | he asked her (so cruel may a nan become 
geance upon anotber than thus to plead ber | under the consciousness of bis own wis- 
successful rival's claim to pity and tor- | deeds) : 

— a Ps - . - ‘Beatrice, you seem very lovely and 
| dull with no one but me. Would you like 

When Leonard stated bis suddenly- | someone to sit with you? Shall 1 ask 
formed determination of a solitary three | Sydonie Marvel to come?” 
weeks’ walking tour in Yorkshire, he was His dry lips would bhardiy form the | 
careful to suggest to his wife thatshe should | naine, but its utterance did not aflect that 
have her sister with ber for afew days, as ln passive face for a moinent. 
he was afraid she might be lonely , but she beatrice gently shook Ler head, and theu 
answered bim with a siuuile : sald, after a pause : 

“Ob, no! I have plenty to do, Leouard. **T should like to have Alison.”’ 

I shall be al! right, but I am afraid you Leonard was deeply thankful for the 
will find it dull.” caliuness which exorcised his haunting | 

She knew |ittle of the companion which | dread, and felt, too, with a little throb of 
tramped by her busband’s side along the | self-justification, that the only wish his wile 
sea-cliffs and across the dreary Yorkshire | had expressed was one in relation to her 
moors. sister, not to himself. 

A man must, when he finds bimself alone Alison came,and Beatrice was contented ; 
with Nature, think out those personal but ber content did not show itself in 
problems he bas been shirking or avoid. | words, only the smile came a little oltener 
ing; and Leonard, at the end of his three | to ber lips. She spoke once : 
weeks’ tour, was healthier in imind and ‘Love me always, Ally dear—even after- 
body than he had been before. He wrote | wards.”’ 
two or threetimesto bis wife, but he was And this was the only consciousness she 
caretul to give ber no address where she | showed of the swiftly approaching end, | 
could communicate with bim—be was reso- | which those around ber expected day by | 
lute in his determination to be alone. | day. . : 

When at the beginning of December he) Once, indeed, Alison heard her :nurinur, 
let himself into hie little hall inthe early | “It is better so—it is better so ;"' but when 
twilight, his heart was full of toe many | she bent closer over her sister, Beatrice 
hours of suffering and endurance which | opened her eyes, and looking at ber, said 
yet lay before him, but be did not shrink distinctly, “Always be good to Leonard, 
from the future, for be was conscious of a Alison, for he has been very kind to ine,” 
cettain subdued pleasure in the strugyle, asif she feared that the murmured words 
and, besides, he was resolved that nothing might bave done him wrong. 
should separate hin finally and entirely This protest was the last her faithful 
frown Sydoni heart brought to ber trembling ps. In a 

He opened the drawing-r- Mor gre w more days the sisters were separated 
ana PURCU . AS A { he a Ve woich \ ~ 1 
and for thé was una st ; 
tinguish Lis wile f e saw ra g that you had 
DacK in Der ari alr er it hat ™ head Alison, tbr gl her tears ‘and 

ap, her head thrown back, and her eyes r i r, it was the last thing she said t 
closed. Something In her attitude was | in 


-- 


A distant footstep aoused bim; be reinem- 
bered how she had paced up and down her 
rooin to quiet the pain she bad struggled— 
wha. pain she had carried with her into the 
silence of the grave. 

Sydonie’s last letter lay open, as ifthe 
reader had closed the drawer upon it, 
unable to finish or to toucb it; but those 
words. ‘*fThe more I aim convinced ot the 
truth of your statement that you do not love 
her—that you never have loved her,” 
stared him in the face, and be could guess 
with what terrible significance they must 
have blazed out to his wife. 

He fell upon bis knees with bis hands 
upon his head, for he realized, or thought 
he realized, all the suffering he nad inflicted 
upon an innocent heart, whose only fault 
hac been its love for him. 

He thought be realized all; bat to appre- 
ciate the possibilities o! suffering which lie 
in &huiman sovl one must share something 
of its purity and singleness of purpose. 

Nevertheless his agony wasa sharp one; 
he seemed to look at the past in a different 
light—to see bis conduct as it must have 


looked to her whose heart bad broken 
when she understood it. 

He pushed the drawer suddenly and 
roushiy away; is e dil so something 
round and glittering r ed from amongst 

apers and fell to the floor. He picked 

‘ j ‘ ind 11d iin the palin 

11S liar As 6 G10 So be saw it was his 
wite’s wedding ring, for which be remein- 


bered he had instituted a vain search. 


} 





had pronounced its final and irrevocable 
decree Beatrice had separated hernelf troin 
hin. 

And then, remembering the smile on 
those ple lips—siient now for ever—which 
hal never opened to accuse or to reproach 
Lint, be cried aloud in his anguish for some 
sign of forgiveness from one who could not 
answer him, 

* + - ” - . 


There is a second Mrs. Dalzell now, who 
occupies her ition far more worthily 
than her predecessor, whilst from the 
world’s inemory the fact of Beatrice’s exis- 
tence has almost faded. 

It knows much, however, of Leonard's 
successes, and more of his disappointinenis 
than be imagines; but it does not guess the 
real bitterness of bis life or the readiness 
with which he would sacrifice alike his 
success and his happiness to bear three 
words froin lips that were once indifferent 


to hin. 
——— 


The Ordeal of the Ring. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 











YOME sixty years ags there lived in one 

of the poorest quarters of the ancient city 

\.) of Augsburg, a middle-aged woman by 
the name of Anna Holzmann. Though re- 
spectable and industrious, she was in ge 
circumstances, and received a weekly al- 
Jowance from one of the charitable institu- 
tions of the town. 

Some of her neighbors, however, inclined 
to the belief that her poverty was a pretence, 
and confirmation of thé idea was found in 
the fact that she heid, as sole tenant, part of 
a flat, and bad 80 much room and furniture 
that she could take in lodgers, 

Mother Holzinann, as people called her, 
seems to have been a close taciturn wotnan, 
who minded her own business and gave 
little heed to idle talk. 

Her reserve strengthened tne belief in 
her supposed wealth, and it became an 
article of faith in the quarter that she had a 
big pot of gold hidden away in some secret 
receptacle—the pot, for hoarding purposes, 
being the Gerinan equivalent of the tradi- 
tional stocking of English housewives. 

On Good Friday, of the year 1821, Mother 
Holzinann went on a journey, or, to be ac- 
curate, she disappeared, and her neighbors 
assuined that she had gone on a journey— 

robably to collect some of the inoney she 
Rad ont at interest—for besides being a re- 
puted iniser, she was supposed to do a 
considerable business in usury. 

But who were her debtors nobody had the 
least idea, she kept things so very quiet— 
and as she had often gone away before and 
come back in a few days, her absence 
occasioned no surprise. 

This time, however, she did not come 
back at all, and, to put it shortly, Mother 
Holzmann was never seen again. 

When she had been gone a week or two, 
her lodgers, George Rauscheimer and 
Joseph Steiner, feeling, as they said, 
auxious about their landlady, and not 
knowing bow to act in the circumstances, 
let the owner of the house (which contained 
several dwellings) know that his tenant 
bad gone away. 

On this he took prossession of all the 
keys,which Mother Holzmann bad thought- 
fully lett behind her, and the two lodgers 
found otber quarters. But for some reason 
or other—perbaps because he thought she 
might still return—the proprietor did not 
intorm the police of ber disappearance un- 
til the 17th of May, whereupon the police, 
on their part, notified the fact to the 
inagistrate, of the quarter, and the inagis- 
trate, according to the prescribed course in 
such circuinstances, informed Frau Holz- 
mann’s nearest kin—ber brother and her 
sister-in-law—of their relative’s disappear- 
ance. 

The brother, who seems to have ehared 
in the popular belief as to his sister’s sup- 
posed wealth, had a theory ready-inade 
which he thought was quite sufficient to 
explain the inystery. 

Anna had made a loan on inadequate 
security, and, not being able to recover 
eitber principal or interest, bad doubtless 
committed suicide in despair. 

On this the magistrate, without offering 
any opiniou onthe brother's bypothesis, 
ordered the dwelling to be searched. 

Neitber money nor other valuables were 
forthcoming, and the brother and sister 
declared that many of Frau Holzmann’s 
best things were inissing: 

On the other hand, nothing of a suspicious 
character was found, unless an unbearably 
bad smell—which even in these sanitary 
days is by no means an uncommon 
characteristic of German dwellings, and was 
attributed to the usual cause—could be 
looked upon as suspicious. 

With these facts and statements before 
him, the magistrate deemed it his duty to 
make an Official inquiry into the aftair, but 
no sign of foul play being discoverable, nor 
sg? enema the resnit was nil, and 
Mother Holzmann, her pot of gold, and her 
mysterious disappearance passed into obli- 
vion. 

Her kinsfolk thought she had committed 
suicide; neighbours were rather disgusted 
that the wealth rumor had imputed to her 
proved to be even more baseless than ru- 
inors generally are; and a lone woinan who 
leaves nothing behind her is rarely long 
reinem bered. 


But early in the following vear the 
memory of Frau Holzmann was revived in 
a terribly gritwn f*shion, and neitber ber 
naine, nor the crime of which she was the 


victim, are forgotten in Augsburg to this 
day. 


Gerinans wasb their dirty linen only at 


He knew how it came there: before Death | very long intervals—three or tour times a 
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ear ; and in January 1822, a woman who 
Tived in the bouse where Motber Holzmann 
had dwelt, after the usual big wash, took 
ber clothes up to the boden to dry. 

The boden is the very top room of a 
house, the highest garret, and being just 
under the tiles and uninhabitable, is gen- 
erally used for the storage of wood, rubbish, 
and odds and ends, . 

Ae the woman was banging up her linen, 
she chanced to place her footon a beap of 
rags ; feeling something bard, she gave it a 
push, when out fell a buman thigh ! 

Anotber push produced another equally 
gruesowe relic, and the poor wasber- 
woinan, half frightened to death, ran off to 
inform, first ber neighbors, and then the 
police, of the portentous discovery she bad 
made. The police were quickly on the 
spot, and began athorough search of the 
boden. 

Under rubbish-heaps and hid up the 
chimney where found sundry parts of a 
human body, but not enough to make a 
complete body, a cheinise and some other 
articles whee omar all flecked with blood, 

The searchers then nade a quest in Frau 
Holzmann’s former dwelling, and under 
the boarding of the room which had been 
occupied by Steiner and Rauscheimer were 
tound a bloodstained gown, a ieg, an arni, 
with the elbow-joint strangely bent, and 
some other thin 

Everybody felt sure that these were the 
remains of the missing woman ; but as the 
head had not been found, conclusive evi- 
dence on the point was still wanting, as 
also touching the cause of death, no wound 
being discoverable. 

Another curious fact was that the flesh, 
owing to the exclusion of air, and the 
pressure to which it had been subjected, 
was very little decayed,and had the appear- 
ance of having been sinoked. Atter being 
steeped for awhile in water and washed with 
spirits of wine, the limbs assumed alinost 
their natural forin. 

Equally a gee! was the fact, as 
attested by the medical experts, that the 
work of disseetion was so deftly done that 
the person who cut up the body must have 

a fair practical knowledge of 
anatomy. 

But though the head could not be found, 
a head had n heard of. Near the house 
was a canal which communicated with the 
Lech, and like all arms and canals fed by 
the river, it had a very strong current. 

The manager of a mil! situated on this 
canal, when he heard of what had come 
to pass, avowed that in Whit-week of the 
foregoing year be had accidently pulled out 
of ‘the water with his boat-hook a human 
skull. 

It was qnite naked, stripped of flesh and 
hair, “‘as if ithad come out of a bone- 
house.”’ After showing the thing to his 
brother, he threw it back into the water, 
not wanting to have any bother with the 
police and it was never seen again. 

But the twomen remembered distinctly 
and were ready to swear, that the skull was 
small and almost toothless. Clearly a 
woman’s skull, and as Frau Holzmann 
owned only about two teeth, there could 
hardly bea doubt that it was the skull! of 
the murdered woman. 

Murdered, but how? For both the man- 
ager and his brother were quite sure that 
the skull was whole, that it showed no sign 
either of fracture or flaw, and on no part of 
the woman’s body could the medical ex- 
perts discover trace of a mortal wound, or 
other indication of the cause of death. 

Another strange and curious find was 
that of a man’s finger-ring in the bend of 
the woman’selbow. It was there when the 
doctor straightened the arm—duimb witness 
of a terrible crime. 

A cominon brass ring, such as is worn by 
thousands of German peasants and work- 
men,with no mark of peculiarity that might 
afford a clue to its ownership. It was 
nevertheless put carefully aside. 

Suspicion naturally ‘fell on the two 
lodgers. They were confessedly the last 
persons who had seen the deceased ; they 
Stayed in the house several days after her 
disappearance, and had therefore every 
Opportunity aot only of murdering her, 
but of cutting up and cyncealing her body. 

There was, moreover, the damning fact 
that under the bedroom floor had been 
found a part ofthe remains. It appeared 
furtber that Rauscheimer, accompanied by 
his sweetheart, wenton Easter Sunday to 
the house and took away many of Mother 
Holzumaun’s things, which he afterwards 
sold. 

Reasons enough for arresting, bim, and 
both he and Steiner were taken inw custody 

When Rauscheimer was examined, be 
showed great coolness and presence of 
inind, answering the questions put to hiin 
frankly and wittsout equivocation. _ 

Frau Holzmann, he said, left the pouse 
ou Good Friday with anotber woman, 

uite early, and before leaving gave hiin 
the key. That was all he knew. 

They took him to see the body, but the 
sight of itdid not move him in the least. 

e could not tell whether it was Mother 
Holzinann’s body or not. All he could say 
was tbat be bad done her no harin, and 
that the evidence he had given was the 


old pocket-book, which Rauscheimer 
seeined always to have carried about with 
him, a paper printed at Cologne, and pur- 


rting to bear the signature of Jesus 

hrist. 

This paper, which it is only right to say, 
does not appear to Lave been sanctioned by 
any eocl | authority, was headed 
“Patent for the most beinous sins and 


crimes," and promised that whosoever had 
it in his possession should be bela innocent 
of offence, and be fortunate in all bis un- 
dertakings. 

The judge knew that superstitious people 
in that part of the couhiey, who Pad oy 
them one of these patents, considered their 
sins as absolutely wiped out and themselves 
as guiltiess as if they had never done wrong. 
gy | potent was the possession of the 
“True Length of our Lord and Saviour’s 
Body"'—a piece of paper an inch wide and 
six feet long, bearing the imprint of these 
words, 

The inagistrate attributed Rauscheimer’s 
coolness and the persisteney with which he 
denied the crime imputed to him in great 
measure to the possession of this wonderful 
F'reibrief/—pateut, or licence, to sin—and so 
had it taken away from him. 

He then tnade as if he believed the mar.’s 
protestations of his innocence of the greater 
crimne,and questioned hin exclusively about 
the theft, which Rauscheimer excused on 
the ground that, as Frau Holzmann bad 

one away, he thought there was no great 
arm in taking a few of the things she had 

left behind ber. 

He had, moreover, left in the house 
several things of his own, and exchange 
wes no robbery. He was then shown a 
number of the articles he. had stolen ; but 
mixed with them were soine that he had 
not stolen, and severa! things that were 
actually his own property* 

Among other ha were a pair of #ar- 
rings, two gold hoops, and the copper 
tinger-ring found in the bent elbow-joint of 
the dismeinbered corpse. 

“Did you take all these things ?’’ asked 
the judge. 

“Certainly not!’’ answered Rauscheiiner, 
eagerly. ‘This is mine, and this, and this 
—and—yes—this copper ring (holding it up) 
is also mine. 1 told you I had left several 
things of my own in the house.”’ 

“Tam not so sure about that,’ said the 
vdge, doubtfully. “I think thatring was 

fother Holzmann’s. Put it on, and Pet me 
see if it fits you.” 

“There !’’ exclaiined the prisoner, hold- 
ing up his hand in triumph; “it fits me 
exactly. Do you believe ine now ?” 

“I do believe you,”’ thundered the judge; 
‘out of vour own mouti you are convicted! 
That ring was found intbe bend of Frau 
Holzinann’s elbow and you are the mur- 
derer! Confess your erime and save your 
soul,”’ 

This damning piece of evidence and the 
inagistrate’s startling en was nore than 
Rauscheimer could stand. tHe turned pale, 
trembied in every limb, and, falling on his 
knees, confessed his guilt. Superstitious 
as he was, it nay be thatin the loss of his 
Freibrief and the tinding of the ring he saw 
the finger of Giod. 

The contession, supplemented by severe 
cross-questioning, was long ; but the gist of 
it may be briefly told. 

Rauscheimer seeins to have been a ne’er- 
do well from his youth upwards. Hie had 
served in the wars of 1805 and 1809, soine- 
times on one side, sometimes on the other, 
witnessed the burning of Moscow, survived 
the horrors of the retreat, and been taken 
prisoner by the Russians at the passage of 
the Beresina. While helping in field hos- 

itals he had seen many operations and 

earnt something of anatomy. He had also 
learnt that it is possible to put a person to 
death without shedding blood. 

The war over, he got his living by vaga- 
bondage ; and, beiieving that his landlady 
was rich, he resolved to murder her and 
take her money. On the tnorning of Good 
Friday, 1821, while all the other people of 
the house were at church, he threw himself 
suddenly upon the poor woman as she was 
making her bed, and throttled her till she 
died. 


something drop on his face and hans, 
When morning came he found that these 
were drops of blood, and now he felt sure 
that the dismembered body hidden in the 
boden, was that of Frau Holzmann. 

He hinted his suspicion to his comrade, 
who, thereupon, threatened him with death 
if he did not hold his tongue. It was out 
of fear that he had not spoketi before. 
Rauscheiner had also once remarked to 
him what « thin slip of a woman Mother 
Holzmann was, and how easy it would be 
to make an end of ber and to take her 
money. 

This testiinony the magistrate was dis- 
posed to believe, for the very good reason 
that having, as he thought,gauged Steiner's 
intellect, he did not believe him capable 
either of imagining facts or inventing a 
story. What he told must really bave 
happened. 

{ Kauscheimer had 
fellow-lodger would have been the principal 
witness against him, After his comrade's 





The judge told him what had happened, 
and put it to him plumply whether he had 
not been lying. Steiner admitted, frankly, 
that he had. 

The magistrate seemed to want to know 
something so much, he said, and worried 
him so terribly that he thought he would 
tell him something—that was all,he did not 
mean any harin; he only wanted to please 
the Herr Richter. The poor fellow was, of 
course, let go, 

Nothing could better show the strength 
and weakness of the system of questioning 


question. The saine keen, quick-witted 
judge who so adroitly drew froin the clever 


himself to be deceived by the clumsy 
fiction of the thick-beaded Steiner. 

Nor is that all. If, as was quite, possible, 
Rauscheiiner oad been innocent, and, un- 
dergone without flinching the ordeal of the 
ring, bis comrade’s false witness inight, as 
likely as not, have ensured his conviction 
and caused hisdeath, How tmany wretched 
ogee have been worried into telling 
ies, either to please a judge or gain a respite 
from the modern substitute for torture, 
who can say! 

— oe tt— 


Within The Veil. 


BY JAMES E. MEARS, 





| ONG had I been pining to surrender 
d 





myself to the glamor of some potent 

spell which might lift me, but fora 
moment, from the dull actualities of life 
into the sunshine of a brighter sphere, and 
an experience more strony, vivid, and itn- 
inaterial. 

At length I determmined to invoke the 
genius of Aasheesh, and personally to test 
its powers. I sent to an apothecary, with 
whoin IT was accustomed to deal, and beg- 
ged to be supplied with fifteen grains of 
the genuine Cannabis Indica, stating that 
I desired to experiment; but upon what, or 
whom, I prudently left the good chemist 
to surmise tor himself, 

About tive o’clock in the afternon of one 
of those delicious days with which we are 
often blessed in early June, 1 valiantly 
swallowed a fifteon-grain dose of the 
magical Eastern drug, the “insane root,’ as 
Bayard Taylor irreverently calls it. 

The scene about and above me was 
glorious fn the calm of its perfect beauty. 
Not a cloud, save one solitary band of white 
transparent vapors, changing momentarily 
into “something new and strange’’ by the 
golden alchemy of sunlight, could be seen 
throughout the wide spaces of the heavens; 
the winds were soft and baliny; here and 
there a sprightly robin chirped its pleasant 
song along the garden trees ; and,glancing 
beyond the tops of the trees and the roots 
of the houses, which forined their not 
a ag ery background, the eye rested 
with delight upon the sky, so inex pressibly 
blue, and the birds that swept in airy 
circles higher and still higher towards the 
zenith. 

It needed no philtre, no artificial stimul- 





Then he dismetnbered the body and 
disposed of itas has been described. The 
dissection,be said, did not occupy him more 
than fifteen minutes, By ten o’clock the 
work was done, and then, red-handed as he 


was, he went to inass atthe church of St. 
Moritz He also attended the evening 
service. 


Then at night, when all was quiet again, 
he tied up his victiin’s head in acloth gnd 
threw it, together with his knife, into the 
canal. 

All that be had to say in extenuation of 
his crime was, that be had need of inoney, 
and that to murder Mother Holzmann 
seeined the easiest way of getting what he 
wanted. But the resuit was disappointing; 
he found only little money, and tne articles 
he appropriated were of no great value, 

Rauscheimer was convicted on his own 
coufession, and suffered death by behead- 





ing. 

But long betore these things caine to pass, 
the other lodger, Joseph Steiner had %en | 
repeatedly under examination. He was so 





truth. He took a tew of her things, it was 
true—that he admitted, but he was no miurr- 
derer, thank heaven! And, though the 
examining magistrate had hiim up again 
and again, and plied bhiimn with questions 
for hours together, Rauscheimer adnered 
consistently to his story, and could neither 
be tricked into making damaging adinis- 
sions, nor induced to contradict the evidence 
be had previously given. 

Yet the magistrate felt morally certain 
that Rauscheimer was the ian, and 
resolved to make one more effort to entrap 
him into a confession. In _ this resolution 
he was strengtLened by finding in a greasy | 


Lo 


ignorant that he did not understand the 
nature of an oath, and so stupid that he 
seemed incapable of apprehending the 
plainest questions. 

The examining magistrate had alinost to 
educate the man before he could inake any- 
thing of him. Fora long time Steiner de- 


nied all knowledye of the crime or of Rau- 
scheiimer’s movements on the day of t 
murder ; but after several interrogations 
spontaneously and unexpectedly 
teered a statement. 

On the Good Friday night, he said, w 
lying in bed alone, bis comrade being out, 


he heard heavy footsteps overhead and felt | 


ant, in the midst of such a scene, to steep 
the soul in that “divine Janyuor,’’ tnade 


| of the sensuous and the spiritual, which Is 


the atmosphere of Elysiuin. The happy 


inoiments passed unconsciously away ; the | 


sun neared the borizon, lingered,as it were, 
lovingly upon its boundaryand then dipped, 
waned, and at length wholly disappeared. 
The tall forin of a young chestnut tree, 
surrounded with a halo in the flush of 
evening, stood out against the luminous 
west, and the breeze, scarcely perceptible 
before, having utterly died away, it seemed 
as if its green leaves had been awed into 
stillness by some tmnysterious influence of 
the hour. 

My eyes were riveted upon this tree. 
Grac mals a vital motion crept thrilling 
along the branches; the green leaves 
changed to emeralds, tipped with ruby 
dews ; and the white blossoms assumed the 
appearance of acrown of pearls wreathed 
with fringes of the most delicate pink. 
Then, although not a breath of wind could 


not confessed, bis | 


confession, Steiner was questioned agaM. | 


accused persons than the two episodes in | 


Ranscheimbr an avowal of bis guilt, allowed | 





—— - - _— 


beloved ! among the shadows, and in the 
darkness of the valley of death ; but the 
love we bore you lives here without a 
blight or discord ! We chant it in a perfect 
song, waiting for the time when the shadows 
shall fall offabout you, and the mar of the 
true life shall arise !"’ 

So murmured the leaves; but, as I still 
continued to gaze upon them, and drink in 
their music, the whole landscape widened ; 
the glories of the sunset streamed through 
incalculable distances, and by a strange 
compounding of space with time, I fancied 
inyself the witness of a Grecian sunset in 
the days of Pericles. 1 stood upon the 
heights of the Acropolis, near w the world- 
renowned statue of Athene. 

And stil! the prospect widened until the 
great cities of ancient faine were presented 

to my view—Perseopolis, aud Palimyraand 
| Babylon, and Ninevel, and Alexandria 

and, tinally, the tall spires of liminenorias 
| temples rising amidst the throng of strange 
| houses and antique pagodas, acd monstrous 

idols on the Seales of the Indus and Ganges 
or far off amongst the untracked wilder- 
ness of Thibet. 

And each city | looked upon was in the 
pos of its greatness and prosperity; a 
umn of unknown tongues, not clamoroun, 
but measured and distinet, rose upon the 
air; philosophy flowed firin the lips of 
Athenian sages, anc the spell of the supliat 
was vanquished by its cali authority: the 
hyinns of choristers celolrating the deeds 
| of heathen divinities were wingled with 
(the rush of great rivers and the stir of 

countless tnultitudes of men. 
| ‘The olive and the palimn-tree, separated 
| by thousands of leagues, yet seemed, 
| under the influence of some oeeult law, to 
| wave in sympathy, and not a sourcd in that 
| mighty swell of life contributing ts the 
| 
| 








| general and ultimate result but possessed 
individuality of its own, 

Now, 
her sway. The conviction 
seen was phantasmal and illusory, the 
deceptive offspring of the brown pill I had 
swallowed, no sooner becaine clear tomy 
wind than I felt that I approached some 
other illusion as complete, perbaps, as the 
one that had just vanished. 

It is hard to embody in words the feel- 
ings which 80 powerfully pomsensed ine. 
The influence of the terrible spell which 
bound me becaine rapidly intewsified. I 
atteinpted to walk across the floor, and, 
for the first tiine,one of the most ordinary 
and universal of hasheesh tllusions seized 
upon ine, 

Upon advancing towards the door, it 
seemed as if each Mowery tigure in the pat 
tern of the carpet had been suddenly 
endowet with # mystic life; they were 
indefinitely multiplied and spread out into 
Ineasureless — thronged with scarlet 
blossoins, uniform in shape and color, and 
all steadily inclined in the directian of a 
mnoon-like lustre which bordered the distant 
horizon. 

Through interminable plains of dazzling 
color, and confronted by « magnificence so 
invariable ana resplendent as lo bewilder— 
nay, oppress—the vision, I traversed, with 
eager steps, hundreds aud thousands of 
leagues ; and still the garden of fairies 
stretcbed unbroken around ine, and the 
lustre on the distant borizon bad not 
broadened into the detinite rising either of 
sun OF InVOn. 

At last,afler a century’s travel, | emerged 
from the territory of flowers into the mild 
blaze of what ordinary peopie in their 
ordinary condition would have called an 
astral latup, but what was to ine # great 
globe of purest flaine, suspended by chains 
of gold from the centre of an alabaster 
doine. 

I shrink from attempting a description of 
the visions—let ine rather call them the 
revelations—that followed. Up through the 
spaces of a realinof ineflabie peace I floated 
inthe stillness of the sunlight that bas 
never known a cloud, 

I dare not go into the detail of the cir- 
curnstances of what I saw, and heard, and 
felt; but, reader, the solemn twilight of 
those august experiences is around tne still, 
never wholly to depart until,indeed, I shall 
have entered within the veil ! 

i of - 


for a brief period, reason resumed 
that what | had 


_- 


THE TRUNK OF THE ELEriant.—Mueh 
inisapprehension prevails regarding the 
uses and powers of the elephant’s trunk, 
This organ is chiefly used by the animal to 
procure its food, and to convey itaid water 
to its mouth, also to warn it of danger by 
the senses of smell and touch. It ima 
delicate and sensitive organ, and is never 
used for rough work. In any dangerous 
Situation the elepuant at once guards it by 





! 





be heard or felt,the tree bent its head,and a 
murinur of voices, multitudincus and of | 
perfect harmony, yet each plainly disting- 


| uisnable by itself, flowed froin its thousand 
| leaves—among them the tones, strangely 


fainiliar, vet intensified to the utterance of 


tue spirit, of those who had bidden me 
farewell with broken voices, and left ine 
desolate in the bitter past. But the tones 
that now reached me ¢x pressed the coneord 
‘ peace and love n words were uttered 
A Inéaning daeep as tne l€ 
ities case a ) thein, and 
foundest sources of the sou were moved 


and stirred within me. 
They surely said, ‘We have left you, oh, 


curling itup. The idea that be can use it 
for any purpose, from =e up @ needle 
dragying apiece of ordnance from a bog im, 
like inanyv others connected with the ele- 
oper founded entirely upon imagination, 
tlephants engaged in such work am dray- 
ging timber invariably take (the rope 
between their teeth; they never attempt to 
pull a heavy weight with the trunk. 
—_>-c > 


A Dangerous Enemy. 


We cannot Wo earnestiy urge the 


| necessity of using the Compound Oxygen 


Vitalizing Treatment of Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, 1109,Girard St., Philadelphia, io the 
very commencement of Pulmonary trouble 


and before the disease has made serious 
inroads upon the systems and reduced its 
power to contend with so dangerous an 
enewuiy Ify mur CoOtuyh Is Deco iy troul | Ge 
- f \ are ey ing ae flaw - 
st yt, and sve yu weats, send 
\e “fark ra ~ 
) 4 4 nelie. 5 Ww 


| action of their Treatment 
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A LESSON IN MANNERS. 





BY RONERT ELL 8 





‘Good morning, hen, eaid Mary, 
‘toot morning, ben, sald ehe ; 
"Why don't sou wat tied morning, 

(ced motaing, mins, to met’ 


eat! Mary, 
wai wbe 


*How 4° toe du 
‘How 4 sound 

'*When lear ‘UMaow 4 sou de’ te rua, 
fay ‘Mow d pou de” to me 


"You ‘want on applic,” 40 9 
Well, I don't wich to tram 
Ret ‘want’ ie ot gored manner 
Vou should say, ‘If you plea 


TE think Clack, clack’ wae ehat sou said 
You dow t call that pit 

Giuck, clock’ te oe4 the thing tea, 
Rut. ‘Thanks + tebe je right 

*“o08 morniog, ben eaid Mary: 


*oed morning to may ey 
Why don't sou say Crred morning, 
tre) mothing, Mie jiu bane 


——Sp > 


ALWAYS IN A HUKKRY. 


HY WIiNVKIin. 


EK was alwayeina hurry. 
I That wae bow he gt late lo the | 


party and ran away “ith the——. 
Hut that ought net tobe told fill the end 
of the story, unless we are in a hurry vo, 


‘Our Uoung Folks. 





| trooping away from the table. 


_ el 


he knew quite well, was stepping out and 
runping up the steps Ww the levune. 

*] ain pot quite the last!" panted Harry; 
looking only at the lithe girl in white at 
the top of those steps farther down the 
street. He rushed acrm, and knew 
nothing until be wasin the middie of the 
sea of inud, with his feet entangied in the 
croming-sweeper’s broom. 

Harry wentsiowly the rest of the way. 
Hie was soon cheered up, and ivid be was 
none the worse, with shoes 4nd stockings 
changed ; then of course be hurried Ws tea, 
just as all the other boys and girls were 

 pataire 
the sound of tnusic began, aud when he 
went up, be was turned round and rand, 





aud taken about by the sleeve for an beur. | 


His sister Trottie was there—a little girl 


(in whitetied round with a blue sash, and 


with a bouqguetof Nowers as tig as her heal, 
| She sang her song about the star bravely, 





“] am going to «4 party venigut,”’ maid | 


Harry Holt te the next boy in school, 
‘Much fun! FF must be off the moment 
school is over.’ 
‘Can you dances 
“Oh, yos—if the others can. They turn 
one round and round, and they take on 


sd 


| 


about by the jacket-sieeve ifitis aquadrille; | 


and then it is all right f° 

The tnaster’s voice et» ped bitn. “It will 
be all wrong with you, Marrs Holt, if you 
don't keep quiet.” 

“Plense, wir, | can't, wir, maid Harry, 
under bis breath. “Tl am going a party!” 

Twoor thrée boys began ts wheem like 
lowonade bottles when the eorks are hail 
out, and then they beyan to laugh. 

“Take your Frenet books, aud sit by the 
(juick !"' maid tive taster, 

Harry jumped up-— hurrying, of courne, 
The fluor was of polished boards. Harry 
was in such a hurry that bis beels slid frou 
under him, and he satdown inthe middic 
of the floor and sti bis books on farther. 

When the boys stopped laughing Dr. 


window alone. 


Macguilter put on bie mpectaclon, as lie 
always did before saying sanething | 
terrible. 


But Harry wes gone serambliog under 
the benches to the farthest corneriv chase 
of lis dictionary. So the taster looked 
about, and said, “Very extraordioary 
very !"’ 

And by that tine Harry was perched on 
the high sest under the window, working 
away at hia bronecth. 

“Done, sie ered Harry before long, 
and thereuye ihe wtathked tp te the master's 
table. 

There were other bows waiting, and he 
got into conversation with one of them, 

“There is aiwass fun at the Mavnelds’, 
and such « supper spreat downstairs, and 
we go down two and two,” mand Harry. 
“You take a girl down, you know, and ask 
what she will have. The girls alwayn way, 
‘Anything, thank you. So you give them 
the nearest thing that dvesn't want cutting 
up, and there's no more bother, Mra, 
Mayfieid says Jams very polite; | always 
take three girfls down one alter the other.’’ 

“Silence! aad # voice sternly, and 
Harry's transiation was taken out of his 
hand. 

“Stay bere till vou do this and the next 
exercine wit! ut any tiistakes."’ 

Ding-dong-ding! beyan the bell for the 
end of schov! 

“But, sir,” gasped Harry, “lam going 
to a party! Tea is at ball-past four, Ob! 
what shail | do? what wall Pde?" 

At half-past four be was released from 
achool: be rushed bome in such «a hurry 
that he rau against two wilk-boys, anda 
“ig dog, and « jret-inan, and banged so 
bard against 4 doctor's boy that all the 
medicine-botiios clattered in bis basket. 








The dog growled, and the postman said | 


solemnniv,—‘*Take care of your bead, young 
want" 

And all the errand-boys—particulariy 
that boy with the bottlies—would have 
nade aquarre| if they could bave stopped 
him. 

However, Harry got home safely enough, 
and rushed up two flights of stairs, and 
tuinbled up two others. 

He put soap in his eyes, and tied bis 
thuinbs twice inte tis necktie, and brushed 
bis hair up on ena and then down again. 

He went down to the drawing-room door, 

“Mother, is Troitie ready?’ 

His mother caise cut and tied the necktle 
neatly, and inade lim curim lie mtsenoth,. 


“Trottic is mite in ago, she said. 
*You must take tlh: muse? of her « ng 
about the star od take sour ‘Miustrel's 
Marcti.' Now ye ve, and run away.” 

Harry ‘run away” very fast when he got 
out bite the at reete J sd been rainy tor 
a@ week jast sA4 was fine, Ata 
corner Cin « Mayfi je there was a 
aWeeper # r j rm ty aweeper had 
awholes A er . ida swept 
logethe ‘ 'ré 

Harry a rrilay . { gat Mrs 


Maytield's f suit -_, e, wi 


| withdrew 





and then Mabel said Harry could piay. 

“The sooner over, the beuer,”” thouglit 
Harry, sitting at ones to the piano, and 
beyinning to rattle on as fast as he could. 

Mra. Mayfield jiaid her band on his 
shoulder. “A little slower, dear. Your 
minstrels could not marets at that rate.” 

“Tt they could not walk as fast a» that,”’ 
said Harry, “they could never gets any- 
where!" 

Then he heard a move and an uproar of 
glee. It was the baby coming. Habv 
Maytield was put in lis chair, and the 
children clustered round hin. Now, 
Harry had no idea what ts sav to a baby ; 
he would never try, beeause eitber he 
would feel foolish, of the baby would 
pucker up its tree and ery at bin. He 


tight Come to pieces, bike lite joMitng tap, 
When hetried to jift it pe 

Sor Plarry jist stared, and Chess mbiyly 
ty devote biliseme lt Gs the dog 
Lubin, andto a weeden cart aod lorne, 
Ile wished Baby Maylield bad been lett 
upstairs, What could a bey do with « 
baby? And how could TrAtie wake such 
a fuss over it, shaking the rattle at the side 
of the chair, and taking the tabby crow ? 

To Ilarry it was all a bore, te liked 
dancing, and he liked yates, and be liked 
supper—particulariy jane putts but he 
could not get on with a baby, 

“Suppose we gvivebaby tt. TrAtie when 
she is gong howe?’ the baby's graud- 
mother suggested. 

‘Suppose we dol said Mra. Maytield, 
“Would you like to take hin home with 
you?) Shall we yive vou ‘aby allqgether?”’ 

“Oh, yos, please du!’ said Trottse, with 
all ber heart. 

Mrs Maytield gave her 4 kiss; and 
Trottie had often been kissed “hen she had 
anked for something, and ber tnther was 
KiVing it as a present. So she made quite 
sure that she was to lake bese tine baby 
with her, but she felt toushy to talk anys 
more about it. 

After this Master Harry took down four 
little yirls, one after the other, tr sugser. 

“There's a polite boy ' said Mra, May- 


| field. 


‘Trottie was standing by, and she said out 
loud, “Harry asked ine to cometou, but I 
said I'd come by tyself; and be tas had 
six jam pulls, and five ices, and one of 
those, and two of these, and three of lise 
over there, and——"’ 

But Harry nade such big eves at Trottie 
that she stopped up suddenly, and put a 
spoonful of jelly in her inouta to keep ber- 
self from wanting to say any more, 

“You are very rude,’ said Harry to 
Trottie alterwards ; and that inade her se 
mimerable, thatshe bad no heartto romp 
and piay any there, and she began Ws wish 
it was tine to go home, 

On the landing outside the drawing-room 
door Harry saw Trottie, looking very 
lonely, and watching a large basket covered 
with white, 

“What is that 7’ he asked. 

“You are tocarry it home forme when 
we are going ; and | hope nurse will evtme 
for us soon,” said Trettte. 

Harry thought—“These girls, when they 
gv out,carry awhoie heap of things with 
them. But I had no idea Trottie bad such 
a basketlul brought with ber.” 

She hac stepped intothe drawing-room 

“The sooner the better, FT shall run off 
and get back again,” thougit) Harry. He 
snatched up the basket ; 1 wae very heavy. 
Downstairs he ran, put on his eap sand 
overcoat, and went out and away, with one 
bany of the door. 

Harry was in such a@ hurry, thathe took 
the wrong turning and lest bie way. Then 
the bundle in the basket beyan ts stir aud 
to kick, and all at once it began Wwery, as 
if the basket was full of nahing but 
SCTOAINS. 

Harry sank down an a doorstep in 
despair. He bad run away with the baby. 

The little thing wa* already wrapped in 
blauket, and then inasheet. Harry brave 
ly took off bis overcoat, and laid it ower the 
basket. And here he sat shivering, and 
ready to cry too, for he had not the least 
idea where he was, or what be could do 
with this bundle of screasuim, 

Meai while, at Mrs, May field's there was 
along how! and whine trom the top off tie 
house, and all the children ran upstairs, 
and found the puy-dog Lutin standing in 
the empty cradle. The pursery-matt tad 
Leen out olf the room, 


° "Ob, come upstairs, Tit ti) eaeeeen 
shneked, ‘Lubin bas gone et weal 
the baby, and bere be is bow ixbw heal 
nyt" 
Then little Trottie said quilet ‘ 
] t ok Harry took the i! 4% 
nt ne S 
| ] 4 NI ~ Ma a] 4 











Harry's bome. 

But no boy had arrived, and no baby. 
There was an assembly of all the family in 
the hall consulting what ty dou, when 2 nowy 
crowd caine round the corner aud straight 
to the deor, ‘ 

In the middle of the crowd was a police 
man's helmet. The policeman was carry- 
ing the bundle of screains, and leading 
Harry, who was dragging the basket afler 
bisn through the mud. 

Not avery grand way of onning bome 
irom 4 party—wan it? 

Trottie said, “That baby was a great take- 
int” Hut Harry bad certainly tLe wors of 
itt Why, even the fellows at school beard 
the story; and of course they beard a wrong 


story allogether. 


f 
the boys of the party, went in haste to 





started There was not much 
boney left in the tree, and they knew that 
the ‘coonsand ‘possums would devour it 
that night. 

When they arrived at the place where 
they nad left Jones he was nowhere to be 
found. They learned afterwards that he 


Finally they arranged their tools and 
for howe. 


| bad gotten his hands out cf the ropes, but 


Tuey asked Harry if it were true that be | 


bok so many jam puffs that be couldn't 


get home; and was he really brought to his 
home in a clotbes-basket Letween two 


policemen? 
= —_—- @ ----— 


BEE-HU NTING. 





FEV woods in Central New York afferd 
| snug biding places fur bees, and many 


i 


tous of bone; are stowed away in the | 


cavities of the trees. 
Frank Smith, Joe Towne and Sam 
Whyte lived in the town of Clearfield. 


| Thev attended the same schoo! together, 


and were great chuins. When one boy 
knew of any nice watermelon patch or 
orchard that could be safely raided, the 


lothere were wid of it and heiped t) carry 


| never ashed te told one; he felt as if it | 


out the plan. 

One Friday in Jufle, during the morning 
semsion of the school, Joe Towne wrote 
sone words on 4 piece of paper and theses it 
ty Frank Siuith. Prank read it and threw it 
t- Sam Whyte, who read it andthen put 
itup. At recess the three boy» assembled 
ms an obscure corner of the yard, and 
started to d'scuss the subject of the note. 

“Is ittrue?”’ asked Frank. 

“Where is it?”’ asked Sain. 

“Yes, wir; it's true,’ repled Joe, “and 
it's the biggest bee-tree nest found near 
here in three years.” 

* Does any body else know of it?” inquired 


| Sain. 


“T don't think so; it’s in a place where no 
one yoes. We ought lo go early tomorrow, 
as Fred Jones and bis chum, Ike Waiters, 


'will follow us if we let thems: suspect our 


| 
‘ 
i 
j 
| 


' 





intention,”’ said Joe. 

“I can go to-morrow, at seven o'clock; 
my brotuer Jim ‘ill tend to my chores if I 
give bin some of the honey,” said Sam, 
hacking at the fence with Lis pen kuite. 

“I guess I cau go, too,” said Frank. 

“ALL right, remeuber’ seven sharp, meet 
at railroad crossing near land mark,” said 
Jw, “Now seatter; I see ‘Sneaky’ Jones 
jooking this way.” 

And the boys scattered, to play different 
yvames until the bell rang. 

About half-past six the next morning, 
Joe started out for the meeting place. 

He had an axe, three buckets, a large tin 
dipper and a4 coil of rope. 
there, sitting ona tub, and soon Frank 
caine running, al full speed through the 
brushes. 

“Say, fellows, Sneaky Jones found us 
out, au” e's coming after us. Hide behind 


at the expense of much skin, and un- 
loomened the other ropes. 

His father gave him something to retnerm- 
her, for going outand not asking permis- 
sion. His inquishive disposition is not 
Ciminisbed, bowever, but as be finds that it 
continaally gets bim into trouble, there is 
bope one of these days he will be cured. 

A. J. BRADLEY. 
—_———_ ee — 

Some SimpLte REMEDIES.—“‘Acciderts 
will happen in the best of families,” is an 
old saying that can be veritied by every 
bonsekeeper. ; 

When sudden injuries or ailinents come 
to arnember of the family, prompt remedies 
are required, and they should be kept 
where they can easily be obtained and 
applied. 

The accidents which most frequently 
oceur ammung children are cuts, bruises, and 
burnsand to this list I will add such dis 
eases as croup, cramp, colic, &. For all 
these there are afew standard remedies and 
appliances which every mother may have 
in readiness lor use. 

I will suggest these: A small bundle of 
oxAtomn or linen rags, a few pieces of flannel, 
a little oxtton battiog for ear-ache, &e., and 
arolied bandage: this is nade of strips of 
old maslin two inches wide, sewed together 
with ends overlapped, not seamed, then 
rolled as tigttly as possible. The bandage 
may be from three to twenty yards in 


! length, additions being made from time to 


time as suitable waterial is found. This 
inust be kept for severe injuries, where 
conplicated bandages imay be required, 
For ordinary cut fingers or toes a supply of 
rags is easily kept ready. 

For cuta, besides the wrappings, we need 
a package of court plaster, and some vase- 
line or other bealing salve. 

For bruises, apply tincture of arnica: but 
if there be laceration with the bruise use 
giycerole of arnica in preference. 

For severe burns cloths wet in a solution 
of soda should be quickly applied. For 
slight burns aimixture of lime-water and 
sweet oi] brings speedy relief. 

For bee stings or the bites of insects use 
spirits of ammonia. 

For oough or threatened croup, a yood 


| cough syrup may be procured from yonr 


Saws was already . 


the trees, and give me your rope Jue,” — 


cried rank, dodging behind atree. The 
others followed his exainpie, and presently 
“Sneaky " Jones was seen coming down 
the wagon-road, 

Frank made a slipknot in the rope, and 
peered out to watch Jones. Jones came 
along until he saw oue of Joe's buckets 
Jying in the road. 

“I'll bet they are not gone yet, only 
hiding tll I go away, but I'll get the bes 
oA them,’ muttered “Sneaky,” stooping 
down Ww examine the bucket. 

While engazed in this, Frank ran out 
and, by a quick motion of his right band, 
fastened the noose over ** Sneaky'’s”’ 
shoulders, The others ran out ty him. 
Making ‘“‘Sveaky’’ walk t a tree, they 
bound bins securely to it While inthis 
helpless condition be was made to tell bow 
Le tound out the secret. 

During a game of ball, Sawn threw off bis 
cat. The note, which Sam ftorge to 
destroy, protruded out of bis pocket. Jones 
wasiying on the grass, near the coat, and 
with his usual ingvisitiveness, took the 
mwte oul. 

Alter considering, the boys left him 
bound, telling him thatthey would release 
linn when they caine back. The walk to 
the “tree cccupied two hours, and it was 
fully baifan hour bLetore they could deter- 
nine which method of attack would be best. 

At last,they decided to chop the tree down, 


| asthe f4!| wonld break the trunk aud make 


it easy lo gather the honey. 

Frank loisted the axe and commenced 
tveut. The bees were too intent on gather- 
ing their winter food to uotice the jar which 
cach blow gave the tree. 

The bee-nest was about sixteen feet above 
the ground, and, judging by the sounds of 
the axe, the trunk was bollow in the centre. 
When the tree began to totter, Sain stood 
with 4 imatch and some straw ready to quiet 
the bees with sinoke in casethey became 
exzeted. As the tree struck the ground, 
it eplit open, displaying a lot of bonev 
within. 

The bees were stunned by the sudden- 
tems Of (he allack,aid oflered no resistance: 
‘crawling over the wreck of their home as if 


uxt compréebending the inatter. The boney 


ub was broken in some places, and this 
Was packe J 1 the buckets. That which 
Aas not broken was packed in ti t : 
ve , ‘ } ‘ r 
After this, the boys tell to, and for as 
if allerwaras the gold I 44 
rap} g trou et rs of each ais 


J iSap pearing GOWL U18 throat. 


physician. The use of this, with a hot foot 
lath, oiling the soles of the feet, and the 
ches, and avoiding exposure, will usually 
prevent an acute attack of croup. Should 
it come, however, grate a tea-spoonful of 
alucs, mix it with molasses and sugar, and 
give. Send tora doctor always in case of 
croup, if possible. 

For cramps. colic, pleurisy, or any severe 
pain, a t.ustard plaster is often serviceable, 
To wake it, mix flour and water toa thick 
paste, — on a heavy cloth, sprinkle 
tnustard over it, then cover with a thin 
ciath, such as cawnbric or mosquito net. 

For neuralgia, wring flannel clotus froin 
boa water and apply ‘to the part affected, 
changing for hot cloths frequently, 

For greater convenience in reference, 
I will place the things I bave named ina 
list— 1, soit rags, cotton and wollen; 2, long 
bandage roll; 3, cotton; 4, one bottle of 


| glycerole of arnica; 5, one package of court 


plaster, 6, one box of vaseline, or bealin 

salve; 7, suda in a tin box; 8, one bottle o 
lime-water zud sweet oil; 9, one bottle of 
aninonia, 10, one bottle of cough syrup; 11, 
one large iumpofaiuin; 12,0ne box of mus- 
tard. Ali bottles sheuld be plainly labelled, 

A good plan is to keepail these things in 
@ box, which must always be iu its place, 
and which must not be made a receptacle 
fur old botties, powders, pill-boxes, or any 
inedical rubbish.” M. 8. 

—bP > -— 

A CrerRicaL JoKe.—Old Doetor Jones 
Was net often outwitted by his people. On 
one occasion be had invited a young min- 
ister t preach fur hii, who proved rather 
a dul! speaker, and whose sermon was un- 
usually long. The people became wearied, 
and as the Doctor lived near the bridge, 
near the commencement of the afternoon 


| Service, be saw his people flocking across 


the riverte the otherchurch. He readily 
undermoud that they feared they should 
bave Ww hear the saine young man in the 
afternoon. 

(sathering up his wits, which generally 
Came at bis bidding, be said w the young 
iin ster— 

“My brahber across the river is rather 


, feeble, and I know he will’ take it kindly 


to bave gg omy to his people, and it you 
wilt doso, I will give youa note w him, 
and will be as much obliged to you as 1 
would have you & preach for me;and I 
Want vou W& preach the same serinon that 
you preached tw my people this morning.” 

The young :minister,supposing this to bea 
commendation of his serinon, started off in 
good spirits, delivered Lis note, and was in- 
Vited to preac» most cordially. He saw 
before him one-half of Doctor Jones's 
peopie, and they had to listen one hour and 
a haif w the same dull, buw-drum serimon 
that they beard in the morning. They 
onderstiood the joke, however, and suid 
they would never undertake torun away 
from the Doctor again. 

_ — ————— 
A RECENT prize inan in one of the lead- 
g New Eugland colleges 1s said to have 


paid his way throwgh college by buying ola 
cks and ther bric-a-brac in back country 
towns and sel g them at fancy prices to 


New York and New Haven collectors, 
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A WAYSIDE TSOUGHET. 





BY Cc. 68. 





Gather the gold of the sunshine, 
Falling is showers at your feet ; 

Hid in white cups of the llr, 
Garnered iv ripening «hb-at, 

Filtering down through the tree-top— 
Down to the violet bie. 

Gather the gold of the sunshire— 
A bountiful blessing for you! 


Hoard the sweet music of lau, hbter, 
Outflowing from innocent lips, 

Like th’ sound of the cool, dripping water, 
Where robin his ruffled wing dip«. 

*Tis the song-bird of merriest child>ood, 
That sings to your care-burdened heart. 

Then hoard the sweet music of laughter, 
*Twill give you of youth-time a part. 


Count the kind words that are falling 
Around you on every side ; 

Heed not the votees contentious, 
Full of itl-hamor and pride. 

Genuleness, patience and meekness 
All in rare beauty ill grow, 

If you court the kind words that are spoken, 
And let the other ones go. 


Piant the sweet flowers of affection 
All thro’ the chill winter hours ; 
Never aseed of dissension 
Can spring from these beaatifel Sowers. 
A garden of fragrant enchantment 
Will grow from ‘he tiniest seed. 
Then plant the sweet fowers of affection, 
To gather again in your ned. 


—— 


NATURE AND NOVELISTS. 


Seeing that so many hundreds of novels 
are published every year there is little won- 
der that occasionally authors should drop 
upon the same events, or even names, for 
use in their stories. Sometimes this is due 
to accident ; at other times it is attributed to 











sometLing with a rather harsher name - for | 


instance, when we find a late eminent 
statesman applying the expression of ‘‘gon- 
dola of London’”’ to a hansom cab, and find 
that the same expression was used by Bal- 
zac years betore to describe the fiacre of 
Paris, we are justified in thinking that 
there is something more than chance in the 
coincidence. 

Mr. James Payn, in his ‘Literary Recol- 
lections,’’ relates one ot these coincidences. 
In his novel of ‘‘Lost Sir Massingberd,’’the 
principal character is accidentally impris- 
oned in a hollow tree, starves to death 
there, and is not discovered for many years. 
Some years after the publication of his 
povel a paragraph appeared in a pape; ot 
this city, saying that a large oak tree had 


been thrown down bya hurricane, and in | og. ankind the vessel. 


the hollow trunk there had been tound a | 


human skeleton, with some brass buttons 
and shreds of clothing, and among other 
things a pocket-bock with a number of pa- 
pers. From these it was gathered that the 
man was an Officer in the Revolutionary 
Army, and had fallen into this terrible 
prison in escaping from his Indian would-be 
captors. 

On another occasion. too, Mr. Payn has 
been made a prophet in spife of himself. 








In a novel called *“Murphy’s Master,”’ he | 


got rid of a number of disagreeable charac- 


ters on an island in the Indian Seas by what | 


he calls ‘‘the simple, though startling de- 
vice of submerging the island itself.’ Some 
critics thought it was rather a bold stroke 
even for fiction ; but Nature was so tavor- 
ably impressed with the idea that she made 
use of it herself two years afterwards by 
submerging an island inthe Bay of Ben- 
gal, witha lighthouse and seven scientific 
workers. 

An event which is fresh in the memory 
of the public—the case of the shipwrecked 
sailors ot the Mignonette—affords another 
example of this curious coincidence of na- 
ture and fiction. It will be remembered 


that the youth who was killed by his com- | 


panions was named Parker. Many years 
ago, Poe, in his tale of ‘‘Arthur Gordon 
Pym,”’ described the murder of one of 8 
shipwrecked crew in order to find food for 
the others, and gave him this identical 
name of Parker. Some superstitious peo- 
ple will doubtless feel afraid of such a name 
in future. 

Charles Dickens, in the course of his 
busy life, encountered several curious ac. 
cidents of the like nature. There is one 
which he calls ‘a wonderful, paralyzing 
coincidence,’’ which deserves mention bere, 


although not connected altogether with lit- 
Doncaster 


erature. He once attended the 

races, and in joke wrote down the names 
of the winning horses for the three chief 
races. He had never in his life either 
thought or heard of the merits of any of 


the horses, and * 
out your hair standing on end, those three 
races were won, one alter another, by those 


Sf you can believe it with 





three horses!!!"’ On another occasion he 
had written for ‘All the Year Round” a 
ghost story, founded on a narration of ac- 
tual experiences from one of his friends. 
On revising the proofs he found it would be 
an advantage to fix a date to the occurrence, 
and wrote in, ‘‘13th September."” When 
the story appeared he received a letter trom 
an indignant gentleman who affirmed that 
he was the hero of the story, and as he was 
engaged in writing an acconnt of it for an- 


other journal, he was naturally annoyed at 


finding the ground cut trom under his feet. 
What especiaily astonished him, however, 
was that the date—the 13th of September— 
was the actual date of the occurrence, al. 
though he was positive he had never men- 
tioned it to anyone. 

It is well known that Dickens took great 
pains in giving appropriate and suggestive 


names to his characters, varying them in | 


every possible manner until they satisfied 
his fastidious taste. It is amusing to find 
Pepys relating that he went with Captain 
Cuttle and two others to the Fleece Tav 
ern, to drink and talk of foreign lands. 
In ‘‘David Copperfield,’’ poor, harmless, 
wool-gathering Mr. Dick is always being 
troubled with recollections of King Charles 
the First and his unhappy tate. It seems 
that in the time of the Civil Wars there 
actually was a Sir William Dick, who be- 
friended Charles and left him money forthe 
furtherance of the Royalist cause. It has 


been suggested that Dickens may have seen | 


the name in this connection, and used it, 
perhaps, unconsciously. That it is nothing 
more than a coincidence, however, is clearly 
shown »y the fact that in the original man- 
uscript of the novel the name of our old 
friend is not Mr. Dick at all, but Mr. Kobert. 


— brains of Bold. 





Flowers are like the pleasures of the 
world. 

Nature is to the mind what heaven is to 
the soul, 

First daughter to the love of God is char- 
ity to man. 

We eat to please ourselves, but dress to 
please others. 

Every tear of sorrow sown by the right- 
eous springs up a pearl. 


Thought is the wind, knowledge the sail, 


Why say that a thing is without the color 
of truth ? The truth is never colored. 

No matter how skilfully a man plays the 
game of life, there !s but one test of his ability —did 
he win ? 

We ought to reckon time by our good 
actions, and place the rest to the account of our not 
having tived. 

He that hath a secret spring of spiritual 
joy, and a continual feast of a good conscience with- 
in him, cannot be miserable. 

Disappointment is not in the vocabulary 
of faith. Expectation is not faith, and our ¢«xpecta- 
tions are often disappo nted. 

The wealth of a man consists in the 
number of things he loves, and also tn the number of 
things he is loved and blessed by. 


Many persons, like a mocking-bird or a | 


blank wall, say nothing of themselves, but give back 
imperfectly the utterances of others. 

Men whothink for themselves do not be- 
lieve quite so much as those jowho take what they 


| have from hearsay; but it is a better quality 
faith. 
Life is hardly respectable if it has no 


generous tasks, duties or affections that constitute a 
necessity for existing. 


| preserver. 





Ee 





Avoid railiery ; it offends him who is the | 


He that indulges this humor ts the 


object of it. 
ptople fear 


scourge of suciet;, andthe majority of 
and avoid him. 

It we practice goodness, not for the sake 
of its own intrinsic excellence, but for the sake of 
gaining some advantage by it, we may be cunning, 
put we are not good, 

A tender conscience is an_ inestimable 
blessing : that Is, a conscience not only quick to dis- 
cern what is evil, tut imstently to shun It, as the eye- 
lid closes itself against a mote. 


In ail eviis which admit a remedy, impa. | 


tience should be avoided, because It wastes that time 
and attention in complaints which, if property ap- 
plied, might remove the cause. 

Never take food to apic-nic. Take plenty 
of wivolesome drink, and something to drink it from. 
Never go toa great distance. Never take very small 
children. Do not stay !ong. Havea hearty meal as 
s00u as you get home. 

Our powers are limited. 


saw the whole of anything, however simple it may 
and the more compiex the object, the smaller 


appear : 

the fraction that we behold. If we but realize this 
fully, it will go far towards dispe ng pre € and 
broade aing ir ticok. 

It we would avoid mora rance, we 
must vat urimaginat w symera 
jes, search for «xee « rather te [ert s 

ready honor vee uous 


give a cenerous and 
qualities which we ourselves lack 
habit we have come to esteem lightly. 


and 


of | 


Every man’s task is his life 


No one ever | 


Femininities. 
~ Paris has a woman's rights association. 


A woman's tears soften a man’s heart— 
her @atteries his head. 





ting, old wives by worrying. 

It was a wicked old bachelor who said 
that girls who do not flirt, lie young. 

There is one good thing about the seven- 
teen-year locusts, The female is mute. 

Women are paid 40 cents a day and their 
| board as farm laborers in South Carolina. 

Florence Marryat, the novelist, 
advised the girls tu ‘‘sit du .n on the men.’ 

A Kentucky woman who began smoking 
atan early age Cied recently in her 110th year, 

The Dahomey girls detend their kingdom 
by forming into armies and singing, Instead of Gght- 
ing. 

“Maggie, I do not like to see this aust on 
she furniture.** ‘‘All right, wum, I'll shut the 
bilads at once.** 

An old maid, speaking of marriage, says 
it is the same with thatas with any other disease — 
while there Is life there is hope. 

Pet lambs are to take the place of pug 
dogs as companions of fashionable young ladies at 


the watering-places this summer, 


A Boston woman boils beetsteaks for her 


recently 


husband, and he asks fur a divorce, 
he would doubtiess want to kill her, 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor,ot New York,has 
douated a box of books to cach of the forty life-sav- 
ing stations on the New Jersey coast. 

Women in Kansas are, according to a re 
cent decision of the Attorney-General, entitied to 
vote at District Schvol Board elections. 


Clothes calculation shows that ten yards 

' of firtation anda busel of gush consiitute a full 
seaside outfit for a fashionable young iacy. 

| The mails at Lincolnton, N.C., are han- 

Miss Nannie Hoke, the newly- 


dled by three women 


appointed postmaster, and her two female «asist- 

| ants. 

| It isn’t gencrally necessary tor us to wait | 

| tila heart breaks out in dames to know that it is full 

| of combustibles, and that a spark has got among 
them. 

| Serving supper in a tent lined with blocks 
of ice, covered with flowers and terns, is an Amert- 
can idea that has been introduced into Londen ball- 
giving. 


A young ‘ady at Albany, Ga., keeps a 
scrapbook filled with newspaper clippings concern 
ing the illnesses, deaths and funerals of ber intimate 
friends. 

‘How can I find out all about the young 
lady towhoml am engaged ?* asks a prospective 
Benedict. The sjmplest way we know ot would be to 
marry her. 


no such word as ‘‘postimistress’’—at Monroe, Ga., has 
not missed a day‘s duty since her original appoint- 
ment, April 27, 1865. 


ah article in an exchange. The flirt probably married 
the dude she had been flirting with. That would be 
sad for both of them. 

“A servant girl who permits no farmuiliari- 
ties on the part of the gentleman of the ad- 
vertised fora place in Cincinnati, and reeeived Sa 
answers iu two days—all from ladies. 

Ladies who ciaim to be delicate, and un- 
able to walk any distance when in the city, do not 
| hesitate to take long tramps in the hot sun when they 
take up their residence In the country. 

“Oh, Clara, did you see that Miss Astor 
was married the other day %*' ‘‘Was she 
| hope the wedding was a happy one."* ‘Oh, it 
| She had a satin train turee yards iong.*’ 


house, ** 





was. 


The Ex-Empress Eugenie wrote the fol- 
lowing pathetic sentence ina private letter: ‘‘I am 
lef{ aione, the sole remnant of a shipwreck whied 
| proves how fragile and frall are the grandevurs of this 
world.*’ 

A coincidence: ‘‘All 
child * .’mafraid that husband 
you terribly. He's always at his club when 
**Yes, mamma, but he’s at home at 
times." 

In these days the young woman must re- 
| flect seriously as to whether she wontd rather devour 
unlimited ice-cream at her best fello-w'’s expense, or 
have him come outina newrummer «ait and hat. 
This is her alternative ; let he: choose wisely and an- 
selfishly. 

An English nevelty is the Viscountess 
Folkestone’s ladies’ string band and chorus, com- 
| posed of :Waristucratic performers, which gave a 
concert on July 9, when che Prince and Princess of 
Wales were present. Among the solvuiste was the 
Viscountess herself, 

A pretty gir: in Lewiston, Me., joined the 
Saivation Army, and was so imbued wito the spirit of 
sacritce and humitity, that she gavg away ail her 
personal property, including her Sewelry, and a-! ner 
| Clothing but the cheapest. She bas now come to her 
senses, Jut she cannot get her goods back. 

A clairvoyant had under treatment tor 
cancer, near Boston, «lady who died, and a Boston 
journal prints the following as a letter reecived by 
the family ofthe deceased shortly aller her death, 


dear 
Leglects 
{£ call. 

other 


alone, my 


= Yours 


a.l 


| from the ‘‘doctor:"* North Easton, June 2.—Mrs. 
—t i find you about the same. The acid in the 
blood has rather diminishe!. Use the medicine, and 


bathe same. Keep along with the poultice 


Some European ladies passing through 


Ter ’ 


Constantinople paida sitteoacertaian hig 
fanctionary Phe host flered them fe 

uding a great var ‘ ‘ k 

g care tog ' 

eee Use b : 4 
aitent she put the q throug 
ter Wi de you ser ne » 
rest ?*’ Because you have a larger « was 


j the straightforward reply. 
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FRasculinities. 
Keepsakes are the hostages ot frien iship, 


constancy, sod love, 


The Parisian style of ice-cream eating 


a 





Young wives seek to conquer by coquet- | 


| mearly crazy over the fashions, 


substitutes a thin and brittle ‘itthe cake for a epoog. 


“My wite,"’ remarked Fitznoodle, ‘ts 


She's ot the delir- 


ium trimmins.** 


If there is any one thing which the aver- 
age American can do satisfactorily, itis to tell a pee 





esses 


It she fried them . 


reathow to govern the other's shild. 


Prince Htenry, of Battenburg, who is to 
marry Queen Victoria's daughter, 5 said to have an 
income of only @ se week. Histallorisa man to Le 
pitied. 


The queer statement 's made that a po- 
lice officer at Los Angelos, Cal. has become delirious 
trom the too frequent brushing of his teeth. Alte 
gether tooth-in. 


The wealthy Baron Rothschild, who ie 
collecting autographs, asked a celebrated German 
novelist for an addition to lis album, sad received 
the following: ‘‘Riches are no disgrace.*’ 


Miss Tulip, in speaking of old bachelors, 
says that they are frozen-out old »Sachelors in the 
flower-bed of love, Aa ‘hey are useless as weeds, 
they should be served in precisely the saine manner— 
choked, 


Twelve peaches was the bonus which a 
‘society man’’ at Greensborough, Ga., pald a fore 
midable rival to desist from courting the lady wo 
whose Deart he himself had been laying siege for seve 
eral years. 


William Drummond, once Chiet Justice 
of Utah, where he waged a bitter warfare on Brigham 
Young, has been fined @ by a Chicago police justice 
for stealing papers from the top of a letter-box so ase 
te obtain the stamps. 


A wife beating case in Richmond, Va., 
recently, led toa meeting of ladies in that city, the 
other day, and the adoption of resolutions favoring 
the estadlishment of a whipping-post as a punishe 
ment for wife-beaters, 

There is a complaint in New York clube 
that some of their foreign guests abuse the privi- 
leges of the club houses. They smoke pipes, place 

their feet upon chairs, and behave like clodboppers 


| rather than gentlemen. 


| the It te the end of ajong fishing-pole, 


) near Walten, Norfolk, and he has now 


Miss M. A. Rooks, postinaster—there is | 


Whenaman gets a ‘etter for his wife 
at the postoffice, and he forgets to give itto her sor a 
week or so, the safest way of letting her have It is to 
and poke it 
through a window at her. 


A French authority states that we under- 
estimate the fashion of males wearing bracecloths in 
France, and tells us of reveral listluguished person- 
ages who vear bracelets with portraits in them, aud, 
in lieu of portraits, tender phrases, 


The Rev. Bartholomew Edwards is the 
patriarch of the Eng!'sh clergy. In 1813, a year after 
hi ordination, he #as given the rectorship of Ashill, 
held it for 
over seventy-two years, He is ninety-seven years 


old. 
Some of the cadets at West Point have 


from thirty to forty pairs of white trousers, but as 
the discipline is exceedingly strict and impartial, 


| those who have only three or four pairs are permitted 


“The Sad Fate ofa Flirt,’’ isthe title of | 


_ after all, 
harder than getthog married,** 


dearle* 1) 


| man, but it has been known to make a boy 


to wear as many ata time as those who have thirty or 
forty. 

Smith to Jones (the latter but recently 
“Wed, it wasn't so hard to get married, 
was itv'’ Jones—‘*There’s something 
sinith— ‘Getting e 
Jones—''No--getting the fur- 


married): 


divorce, Lsuppose.’’ 
niture.** 

It is singular, but a fact nevertheless, that 
almost any community wil wink at con tluct om the 
part of a band of students which would be unani- 
mously condemned and promptly punished if tn- 
dulg ttn by the employes of a slioe factory or a ma- 
chine shop. 

Don't take a chew of tobacco just because 
some cf the big boyscay 't will make a man of you, 
and jookssmart. Uhewing tobacco never did make a 
very sick, 
and will cause iim toregret it many a time. It'sa 
mighty good thing tolet alone. 

It is a singular historical fact that the ele- 
gant soft satof the Spaniard has remained the same 
from the carlest period to the present aay, while 
amoog all other civilized uations a transformation in 


that articie has taken piace. Comfort in the wear 
seems to have given place at all times to fancy and 
the demands or lashion, 

A droll incident recently occurred in 


Paris. Anitinerant vendor bawied about *"The art 
oft correcting and keeping a woman in order, tortwo 
cous! Buy, buy, buvi’’ Several nen invested their 


two sous’ but presenuy the vendor was surrounded 
by women, who #howed h.m the art of correcting 
inen by 64min«sterinog to him a severe drubbing. 


It was long after midnight, and the min- 
utes were clicking by like hours, ‘‘Llove a graceful 
elin-tree,"’ whe remarked. “‘How ll wish I were an 
@im-tree,*’’ he responded, quickly, ‘I wish you 
were, too.) "Why do vou **’ he inquired, with a 

| world of devotion ti lis vo'ce, ‘*‘Becaase,’’ she re- 
plied, **‘beecause trees leave once a year, at least.’* 
Aulhe slammed the door vehind him. 


Nicetellow ; ‘I 4nd you are a very early 
bird, Miss Blank.’’ Miss Blank: ‘‘How did you 
made that discovery, Mr.Nicefellow 7 Nicefellow: 
he | you practicing ‘Sefore elx o'clock this 
morning." Mies Blank: ‘“Practie!ng 7°" Nicefei- 
"Yes, on the piano. You were playing one of 


heard 


Chopin's noeturnes, J think.’' Miss Blank: ‘Ie 
| masthave veen some other morning. I haqwe not 
|} touched the plano tc-Cay.'’ Mis« Blank’s little bro- 
ther "No, that was: t sister It was me with the 
lawn-mower !" 
An English writer asks, “Why not eat 
neects ¥ ‘ t fol wethe query Vv numer siatort- 
‘ stances te prove that the ar palatable and 
” ate food The id KR ‘ thre and 
« P ' ' 
we « . - 
n a . 
‘ , 
y 
| aa a flowers garnist “ 4 
{ mm ast 
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rs The Queen of Hearts. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 








WAS eighteen when I first discovered 
the tender place in my heart. 

Spending the surntner vacation in the 
country with a college friend, 1 was neces 
sarily thrown much into the society of bis 
sister. 

Emma May was a sweet girl of seventeen 
with bright eyes, golden curls, and a rose 
in each cheek—the very kind of beauty to 
captivate a boy's fancy. 

e rode and walked together in the cool 
hours of the morning; during the heat of the 
day we spent inany delightful hours in the 
fine old library, reading our most favorite 
suthors. 

Emina had a musical voice, and to hear 
ber read the pictured page of Soott, or the 
glowing poeins of Byron, lent an additional 
charm ww the writings of these unrivalled 
geniuses. 

In the evening, when the beautitul queen 
of night filled the earth with her silvery 
light, Eminaand I strolled through the 
garden, and I gathered the richest flowers 
w deck her brow. 

In those sweet hours we loved, and were 
~~ "ve 

Thus passed away the summer like a de- 
liclous dream, until the sad hour of separa- 
tion arrived. 

We parted with mutual 
never to forget each other; but 
EKinina was inarried, and I lad 
another object to take possession 
heart. 

Such is first love 
but not lasting. 

Ata party I saw Arabella Coldthorpe 
surrounded by a crowd of admiring gentle 
nen. 

JTapproached, and gazed on beauty sucn 
as floods the seul of the poet when rapt in 
gorgeous day-dreamn. 

iss Coldthorpe possessed a form and 
face which might bave served Apelles asa 
inodel for his exquisite picture of Venus 
coining froin the sea, 

Her rich brown hair fell luxuriantly over 
the inost lovely neck that I have ever seen; 
the lily and the rose mingled in her cheeks, 
as the settling sun Louches the soft, white 
clouds, melting them into beauty. 

I sought an introduction to this ravishing 


tears, promising 
ina year 
sulleret 

of tay 


sweet, bul brief; ardent 


creature, and secured her haud for the 
**Lanoers."’ 
Iwas 0 fascinated by the grace and 


beauty of iny partner, that l nearly de- 
stroyed the harmony of the dance by my 
blunders. 7 

When I begged her to excuse my mis. 
takes, aud oan that I was inore interested 
in my partner than in the ‘Lancers,’ a 
smile parted ber rich lips, displaving teeth 
as justrous as Eastern pearls. 

At the end of the quadrille, a gentleman 
claiined Miss Coldthorpe’s hand for the 
next se, and I bad but little opportunity of 
conversing with her; but her overpowering 
beauty bad made a deep impression on my 
young and susceptibie heart. 1 caine, saw, 
and was conquered. 

1 visited Miss Coldthorpe a few days after 
the party; but, there being several other 
gentlemen present, I could only say a few 
words to her. 

I frequently saw Arabella at the opera 
and concerts, and each time I became more 
and more impressed with her transcendent 
beauty. 

Such was the state or affairs, when, one 
lovely evening in May, I joined her in the 
park. 

Never had I seen Miss Coldthorpe look so 
beautiful. All that [ bad ever read or 
thought of female beauty seemed realized 
in the exquisite creature by my side. We 
extended our walk until we reached a spot 
which commanded a fine view of the west- 
ern akv. 

I drew Miss Coldthorpe’s attention to the 
sun dying on a couch af gueanaun clouds, 
I spoke with ardor of the magnificent dis- 
play. 

She seemed surprised at my enthusiasm. 
I must confess I] was more surprised at her 
want of enthumasin. I alluded to other 
subjects dear to me—love, faine, glory. 
She listened with indifference to ny glow 
ing words; her eyes remained coldly beau- 
tiful. 

Oh, that I have to say itot this splendid 
woman! Arabella Coldthorpe was like 
Pygivalion’s exquisite ivory statue—she 
melted others into love, without feeling it 
herself. 

Need J say that I was horribly disap- 

inted at this discovery? I telt like aman 

mpted by what appeared to be a delicious 
feast, who, on approaching to partake, 
found the dishes were nothing else but 
nted delusions—exquisitely executed, 
ndeed,but containing nothing to satisfy the 
craving® of bunger. , 

My recovery from this disappoimtiment 
was inuch accelerated by the society of a 
gay and fascinating widow, who, about that 
time, visited our house for a few weeks. 
Mrs, Torrance was young, handsome, and 
as eager alter conquests a8 Alexander or 
Cwesar. 

To keep herself in practice, 
ascended to captivate and 
chariot-w heels. 

She bestowed upon ineall those flattering 


she conde- 
drag ine after her 


attention® Which a clever woman knows 
how to use so well—she praised my tast 
dress, wy dancing snd suany far 
BOTS, 

' 

£ Could NOL. gaz ut ‘ si i ba | 

ea, and ate lu at «6 \ 
aller day, with beart unmoved. I AS & 
wadiy in iove with the charming widow 


40d each hour of each day added fuel to the 
Haines of iny passion. 


—— 





ee 


On the day fixed for ber departure, I 
managed to muster up sufficient courage to 


tell my love. 
The widow listened with asmiie tomy 


blushing declaration, and said that she — 
excursion in the vicinity of Agra; and gave 


ineant nothing serious—that she was only 
carrying on a little innocent flirtation—and 


went away with flying colorsaiter new con- 


questa, while I shut myself up with Byron, 
and determined to cut the women. 

When I recall the queens who have 
reigned for a brief period over my heart, 
and then contemplate the angelic creature 
at inv side, I tee! truly grateful tor the 
prize that has fallen to ine, 

Lillian, ny wife, thou art all I could de- 
sire—beautiful and sweet, loving and pure, 
gentie and true. 

—-—P 0 


Tying Up tHe SuNn.—The followin 
curious New Zealand legend, “Old Morin 
was a great fisherman, and being one time 
in want of fish-hooks, he quietly killed bis 
two sous, and took their jaw-bones tor 
hooks. Asa requital to them for the loss 
of their lives, be inade the right eye of his 
oldest son the morning star and the right 


oo --—— 


One day he was sitting on arock fishing 
with one of the jaw-bones, when he hooked 
something extraordinarily heavy—whales 
were nothing to him, However, this re- 
sisted all Lis eudeavors, and at length he 
was obliged to resort to other means to land 
this monster. He caught a dove, and tying 
a line to its leg he filled it with bis spirit, 
and commanded it to fly upwards. It did 
so, and without the least difficulty raised 
Now Zealand! Old Morm looked at this 
prodigy with wonder, but thinking it very 
pretty he stepped ashore, where he saw 
mnem and tire. The first thing he did was to 
burn his fingers, and then, to cool them, he 
jumped into the sea, when the sulphur 
which arose from bin was so great that Sul- 
phur Island was tormed! After this, things 
went on smoothly till the New Zealanders 
began to get refractory, and so offended the 
sun that his majesty refused to shine. So 
old Mori got up one day early and chased 
the sun, but it was notuntil after three 
days’ hard hunting that he manayed to 
catch him. <A good deal of parleying then 
took place, and at last the sun consented to 
shine for half the day only, Old Morim, to 
remedy this evil, imiediately made the 
noon stop, and tied it by a string to the sun 
80 that when one went down it pulled the 
other up!" 
- —_—_— -: — 

SinceRity.—In lite sincerity is the sure 
touchstone of character. The good and 
valuable man is he who strives to realize 
day by day his own sincere conceptions of 
true manhood. Thousands are struggling 
to exhibit what some one else admires, to 
reach the popular standard, to be or appear 
to be respectable and bonorable; but few 
tinake it their aim to live thoroughly up to 
their own dodividual convictions of what is 
right and good, Carlyle well says, “At all 
turns aiman who will do faithfully needsto 
believe firmly. If he have to ask at every 
turn the world’s suffrage, ifhe cannot dis- 
pense with the world's suffrage and imake 
his own suftrage serve, be is a poor eve- 
servant, and the work comuitted to biim 
will be misdone.”’ 


M. S. 
—__— 
Everybody's Air-Brake. 
“Yes, sah," said Uncle Zach, ‘I'se 


watched it forty years an’ it’s as I sez: De 
fust of May an’ Christinas day of de same 
vear allers comes on de saire week day.”’ 

~ Further conversation proved Uncle Zach 
amost incredulous person. Chancing to 
mention Dr. Carver's feat of breaking glass 
balls with a rifle, he said: 

“T heerd ‘bout dat shootin’ and knowed 
right off it wasn’t squar’; dat was a Yankee 
trick, boss’ sho’s vou born.” 

“What was the trick ?’’ 

“Dar wuz loadstone put into de glass 
balls, an’ likewise onto de bullets; so when 
de bullet fly outen de gun, it an’ de ball jes 
drawed tergedder, which, in course, brokes 
de glass—dat’s de trick !"’ 

Later, Uncle Zach observed a rope run- 
ning along the side of the car. 

‘Boss, what's dat line fur?” 


dent.” Then we had further to explain 
how the force of the brake was obtained, to 
whieh Unele Zach responded: 

‘Look a bere bosa, you sholy don't 'spect 
mie tot leeve dat foolishness? Why, de 
biggest harricane whatever blowed couldn't 
stop dis train, runnin’ forty mile a hour. 
An’ youthink I gwine to b'leeve a little 

pipe tall of wind under de kyars can do it? 
+A sah-ree!"’ 

There are a great inany Uncle Zachs who 
judge everything simply by appearances, 
The air-brake does not seein to be a very 
powerful thing, but power and efliciency 
are not necessarily equivalent to bigness 
and pretense, 

Philip Beers, Esq., who resides at the 
United States Hotel, New York city, and is 
engaged in raising subscriptions for the 
New York World Bartholdi pedestal tund, 
was once upbraided by adistinguished rela- 
tive who wasa physician for commending 


| What subdued by the loss of blood and the 


| frying were going on in the open air. 


is a) 


|: was in the cold season that a few o% the 
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A TIGER DEFEATED. 





civil and military officers belonging to 
the station, agreed to make a shooting 


occasion to an animated scene. 

A convenient spot had been selected for 
the tents beneath the spreading branches of 
a banyan; peacocks glittered in the sun up- 
on the lower boughs,and troops of nonkeys 
grinned and chattered above. 

The horses were fastened under the sur- 
rounding trees, and there fanned off the in- 
sects with their long flowing tails. Within 
the circle of the campalively scene was 
passing—tires blazed in every quarter, and 
sundry operations of roasting, boiling, and 


‘Te interior of the tent also presented an 
animated spectacie, as the servants were 
putting thei in order tor the night; they 
were lighted with lamps, and the walls | 
were hung with chintz or tiger-skins, car- 
pets were spread upon the ground, and | 
sofas, surrounded by curtains of transparent | 





_ gauze (a necessary precaution against in- 


eye of his youngest son the evening star. | sects), became coinmodious beds. 


| he ascertained 


Polished swords and daggers, silver- 
mounted mage and guns, with boar 
spears, and the gilded bows, arrows, and 
quivers of native workinanship were scat- 
tered around. 

The tables were covered with European 
books and newspapers; so that it was neces- 
sary to be continually retninded by some 
savage Object that these tem — abodes | 
were placed in the heart of a wild Indian 
forest. 

The vast number of persons, the noise, 
bustle, and many fires about the camp, pre- 
cluded every idea of danger; and the gen- 
tleinen of the party, collected together in 
front of the tents, conversed carelessly with 
each otber, or amused themselves with 
looking about them. 

While thus indolently beguiling the few 
minutes which had to elapse before tiey 
were suinmoned to dinner, a full-grown 
tiger, one of the largest size, sprang sud- 
denly into the centre of the group, and bore 
one away into the woods with a rapidity 
whieh detied pursuit. 

The loud outcries raised by those persons 
whose faculties were not entirely paralyzed 
by terror and consternation only served to 
increase the tiger's speed. 

Though searcely a moment had elapsed, 
not a trace of the animal remained, so im- 
penetrable was the thicket through which 
he had retreated; but notwithstanding the 
apparent helplessness of the case, no means 
which hutnan prudence could suggest was 
untried, 

‘Torches were instantly collected, weapons 
hastily snatched up, and the whole party 
rusved into the torest some beating the 
bush on every side, while others pressed 
their way through the tangled under- 
wood in a state of anxiety incapable of de- 
scription. 

The victitn selected by the tiger was an 
oflicer, whose presence of mind and daunt 
less courage in the mnidst of this most appal- 
ling danger providentially enabled him to 
meet the exigencies of the situation. 

Neither the anguish he endured trom the 
wounds already inflicted, the borrible man- 
ner In Which he was hurried along through 
bush and brake, and the prospect so imme- 
diately before bitn of a dreadful death, sub- 
dued the firmness of his spirits; and medi- 
tating with the utmost coolness, upon the 
readiest means of effecting his own deliver- 
ance, he proceeded cautiously to make the 
atteuipt. 

Hie wore a brace of pistols in his belt, and 
the tiger having seized biin by the waist, 
his arms were consequently at liberty. 

Applying bis hand to the monster’s side, 
the exact position of the 
heart; then drawing out one of his pistols, 
he placed the muzzle close to the part and 
tired. 

Perhaps some slight tremor in his own 
fingers, or a jerk occasioned by the rough 
road and pace of the animal, caused the ball 


ing could cure me. 
' Bitcers; I have used seven bottles ; 
hardness has all gone from my 
swelling trom my limbs, and it has worked 
a miracle in my case; otherwise I would 
have been now in my grave. " 


on the white label. 
with *‘Hop’* or **Hops*’’ in their name. 





to niss its ain, and atighter grip and an | 


accelerated trot alone announced the wound 
he had received. 

A moment of inexpressible anxietv en- 
sued; vet undismayed by the ill-success of 


“To apply the air-brake in case of acci- | his effort, though painfully aware that he 


now possessed only a single chance for life, 
the heroic individual prepared with much 
more careful deliberation to make a fresh 
attempt. 








Take all in all. 
— Take all the Kidneys and Liver 
Medicines. 
—Take all the Blood purifiers, 
--Take all the Dyspepsia and Indigestion 
cures, 
—Take all the Agve, Fever and bilious 
specifics. 
—Take alll the Brain and Nerve force 
revives . 
—Take all the Great health restorers. 
In short, take all the best qualities of all 
these and the—dest, 
— Qualities of all the best medicines in 


the worid, and you will find that—Hop 


— Bitters have the best curative qualities 


and powers of all—concentrated in them, 


—And that they will cure when any or 


all of these, singly or—combined. Fail!!!! 


—A thorough trial will give positive 


proof of this. 





Hardened Liver. 
Five years agol broke down with kidney 


and liver complaint and rheumatism. 


Since then I have been unable to be about 


atall. My liver became hard like wood ; 
my limbs were puffed up and filled with 
water. 


All the best physicians agreed that noth- 
I resolved to try Hop 
the 
liver, the 


J. W. Morey, ‘Buffalo, Oct. 1, 1881. 





Poverty and Suffering. 


“I was dragged down with debt, poverty and suf- 


fering for wears, caused by a sick family and large 
bills for dectorin 


I was eumoheaery discouraged, until one year age, 
op 


by the advice of my pator, [commenced using 
RKitters, and in one month we were all well, and none 
of us have seen a sick day since, and I want to say to 
all poor men, you can keep vour families well a year 
with Hop bitters tor less than one doctor's visit will 
cust, : 


new it.” 
—A WORKINGMAN. 





@@ None genuine without a Sunch of green Hops 
Shon all the vile, polsonous stuff 
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published for 
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He telt forthe pulsation of the et we will send (all charges postpaid) 


second time; placed his remaining pisto 
firmly against the vital part, and drew the 
trigger with a steadier hand and with nicer 
precision. The jaws suddenly relaxed their 
grasp, and the tiger dropped dead beneath 
its burden! 

The triumph of the victor, as he surveyed 
the lifeless body of the animall was some- 


pain ot his wounds, 

He was uncertain, too, whether bis failing 
strength would enable him to reach the 
cap, even if he could be certain of finding 
his way to it; but his anxiety on this point 
was speedily ended by the shouts which 





| for him. 


in such enthusiastic terms, a remedy that | 


years 


cured him of bright’s disease eight 
ago. Hesaid: “Sir, bas the medical 
fession with all its power and experience of 
thousands of years, anvthing that can cure 

disorder ?’’ No, no, that is 
8 no mistake abuut it that 
really a wonderf: 115 
That remedy is an 


this terrible 
true, there but 
Warner’s safe cure ts 


‘¥ 5% 
em ve pr 


preparation. 


ir-brake’’ thatevery tnan can apply and 
4 fact explains why it bas saved 8 inany 
hundreds of thousands of lives,—(Copy- 


righted. 


Rural Home. 


pros | 


Used by permisswn of American | 


| 
met his ear, those of his friends searching | 
| 
| 
| 


Hie staggered onward in the direction 
whence the sounds proceeded, and issued 
froin the thicket, covered with blood and 
exhausted, but tree from wounds of a mor. 
tal nature. BUCKLAND. 

—— ee 
Mahdi’s religion are 
very strict If a married nan IS gulity cf 
S put up to his waist in the 
sand aud stoned to death. If he steals his 
hand is cut off. Singing and lascivious 
dancing, such as used to be in Khartoum, 
are puta stop to. Every man must pray 
tive times a day. r 


THE tenets of the 


nimorality he 
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MAID OR WIDOWT 
= « 

HE following true story, the incidents 

in which occurred many years ago, is 

very well worth re ng, and woald 
certainly furnish matter for a comedy, if, 
indeed, it has not already been utilized for 
that pur — 

Miss Harriet Sellwood was the richest 
beiress in her native town; but she had 
already completed ber thirty-seventh year, 
and bebeld almost all yep: triends 
united to nen whom she at one time or 
the other discarded. Harriet . + to be 
set down for an old maid. er ts 
became really uneasy, and she herself 
lamented in private a position which is not 
a natural one, and to which those to whom 
pature and fortune have been n lv of 
their gifts are obliged to submit; but 
Harriet was both handsome and _ rich. 
Such was the state of things when her 
uncle, a wealtby merchant, came on a visit 
to her parents. He was a jovial, lively, 
straight-forward man, accustomed to attack 
all difficulties boldly and coolly. 

“You see,’’ said her tather to him one 
day, “the girl is handsome ; what she is to 
bave for her fortune you know ; even in 
this scandal-loving town not a creature can 
breathe the slightest imputation against 
her ; and yet she is getting to be an old 
inaid.”’ 

“True,” replied the uncie; “but look 
you, brother, the grand point in every 
affair ot this world is to seize the right 
moment; this you have not done—it is a 
misfortune ; but let the girl go with me, 
and before the end of three months I will 
return ber to you as the wife of a man as 
young and as wealthy as herself.” 

Away went the niece with the uncle. On 
the way home he addrewed her :—“Mind 
what I am go‘ng tosay. You are no longer 
Miss Sellwood, but Mra. Lumley, my 
niece, a young, wealthy, childiess widow : 
you had the misfortune to lose your 
husband, Colonel Lumley, after a bappy 
union of a quarter of a year, by a fall from 
his horse while hunting.” “But uncle —” 
“Let me manage, if you please, Mrs. Lum- 
ley. Your tather kas invested me with full 
powers. Here, look you, is the wedding- 
ring given you by your late husband. 
Jewels, and whatever else you need, your 
aunt will supply you with.” 

The keen-witted uncie introduced his 
niece everywhere, and the young widow 
excited a great sensation. The gentlemen 
thronged about her, and she soon had her 
choice out of twenty suitors or so. 

Her uncle advised her to take the one 
who was dee in love with her, and 
rare chance decreed that this was precisiey 
the most ainiable and opulent. The match 
was 800n concluded, and one day the rncie 
desired to say a few words to his future 
nephew in private. 

“My dear sir,’’ he began, ‘we have told 
you an untruth.” 

“How, sir. Are Mrs. Lumley’s affections 

9°? 


**Nothing of the kind. My niece is sin- 
cerely attaciied to you.” 

“Then ber fortune, I suppose, is not squal 
to what you told me ?”’ 

“On the contrary, it is larger.’’ 

‘“‘Well, what is the inatter then ?”’ 

“A joke, an innocent joke, which came 
into my head one day when I was in a good 
humor—we could not well recall it after- 
wards ; my niece is not a widow.” 

“What, is Colonel Lumely living ?” 

“No, no !—she is a spinster.”’ 

Theslover protested that he was a happier 
fellow than he had conceived bi:mself, and 
the old naid was forwith metamorpnosed 
into a young wife. 

ee 

LITTLE AND Bia@.—A large hawk 
Swooped down on a poultry yard near 
Youngsville, New York, and, seizing a hen, 
flew with it tothe top ofa neighboring tree. 
The hen made a great outcry, and betore 
the hawk could kill it aswallow made a 
dash at the hawk and pecked and worried 
it so that it released the hen and attempted 
to fly away. The hen fluttered to the 
— and ran back tothe poultry yard. 


he swallow wee up its attacks on the | 


hawk, was soon joined by other swallows. 
The courageous little birds surrounded the 
hawk, and assailed it fiercely, until the big 
bird dropped tothe ground. The ftariner, 
on whose ground the conflict took place, 
burried to the spot. The swallows had the 
hawk on the grourd and were pecking it 
mercilessly. They were so much engaged 
in the attack that the farmer walked within 
three feet of them before they discovered 
him and flew away. The farmer picked up 
the hawk. Both of itseyes had been put 
out, and it was sc badly burt in other ways 
that it died in a few minutes, 
a - ee 

“THE DEAD WINE.”—The making of 
cheese is a very important cceupation in 
Switzerland, where the riches of a wan are 
estimated according to the number of 
cheeses he A strange custom in 


the Valais is to make a cheese when a child | 
18 born, which is left untouched during his | 


lifetine, and is often cut into for the first | your chants!” said the organist to the 


time at his funeral feast. A rich man stores 
up wine as well as cheese for his own 
funeral, and when that event takes place a 
goblet ofjthis “dead wine” as it is called, is 
placed on the coffin,the mourners apprrach, 
take the goblet in their hand, touch the 
coffin with it, and drink the contentsto a 
future meeting with their departed friend. 
—_—— ¢——— 

A SMALL boy went to see his granda- 
mother. After looking eagerly round the 
handsomely-furnished room where she at 
he exclaimed, inquiringly, “Oh, grand- 
mamma! where is the miserable table papa 
Says you keep?’’ 


ay 





a 





| newer will promote a thick new growth. 


OF GREAT MEN. 





UETONIUS, the Roman writer said 
that, during the winter, Augustus 
would wear four tunics beneath a thick 
toga; to these were auded a shirt and a 
woolen undergarinent ; bis liinbs also were 
as carefully ee, In summer he 
would sleep with both doors and windows 

» and frequently under the peristyle of 
bis palace, where jets of fresh water re- 
freshed the air, and where, moreover, was 


mong a slave whose duty it was to tan | 
ine. 


He could not endure the sun— 
not even the winter sun—and he never 
walked abroad without a broad-brimmed 
hat on his bead. 


Ferdinand II., Grand Duke of Tuscany, | 


who died in 1670, says the Abbe Arnaulid, 
im bis “Memoirs,” was the slave of ifs 
health. “I bave frequentiy seen him pacing 
upand down bis room between two large 


thermometers, on which his eyes were | 


constantly fixed, unceasingly employed in 
taking off and putting on a variety of skull- 
caps of different degrees of warmth, of 
which he had al ways five or six in his hand 


according to the different degrees of heat or | 


cold.” 


The Abbe de St. Martin, who, in the | 


seventeenth century, rendered hi:aself so 
ridiculous with his pretensions and his 
manias, | > wore nine skull-cads upon 
his head to keep off the cold, witha wig 
over all, which by the way, was always 
awry and dishevelled, so that his tace never 
appeared to be in its natural position. In 


addition to his nine skull-caps he wore also 


nine pairs of stockings. His bed was made 


of bricks, underneath which was built a | 


furnace, 80 constructed as to impart the 
— degree of heat he might require. 


his bed had a very sinall opening, throurh | 


which the Abbe used to creep when he re- 
tired at night. 

Fourier, the jearned French matherna- 
tician, had returned from Egypt a martyr 
to rheu:natisin,and with a constant sensation 
of cold ; he suffered dreadfully whenever 
exposed to an atinosphere lower than 35°. 
A servant followed him everywhere with a 
mantie in readiness tor any sudden change 
of temperature. During the latter years of 
his life,exhausted by an asthina from which 
he had been a sufferer trom his youth, be 
keyt himself,for the purpose of writing and 
eneaking to his friends,enclosed in a species 
of box, which perinitted no deviation of the 
body, and left at liberty orly his head and 
hands. 

Donatello, the Florentine sculptor, who 
died in 1466, among other singularities, had 
the habit of keeping his money in a basket 
which hung from a nail in the wall of his 
room. Into this basket his workmen and 
friends used to dip at discretion. 

Beethoven had two iuiperious habits by 
which he was constantly swayed—that of 
moving his lodgings, and that of walking. 
Searcely was he installed in an apartinent 
ere he would discover some fault in it, and 
commence looking out for another. Every 
day, after dinner, despite rain, wind, hail, 
or snow, he would issue forth on foot, and 
take a long and fatiguing walk. 

Shelley, the me took great pleasure in 
making paper boats and floating them on 
the water. So long as his paper lasted he 
remained riveted to the spot, fascinated by 
this peculiar amusement. When all waste 
paper was used up, covers of letters were 
next used, then letters of little value, and 
then the fly-leaves of any volume he hap- 
pened to have with him. 

It is said that once, when on the north 
bank of the Serpentine river, he found 


himself without materials for indulging in | 
his favorite arnusement, he having ex- | 


hausted his supplies on the round pond in 
Kensingten Gardens, Nota single scrap of 
roould be tound, save only a banknote 
‘or $250. He hesitated long, but yielded at 
last. He twisted the note into the forin of 
a boat, with the extreme refinement of his 
skill, and committed it dexterously to 
fortune, watching its progress, if possible, 
with more anxiety than usual. The nerth- 
east wind gently wafted the costly skiff to 
the south bank, where, during the latter 
mart of the voyage, the venturous owner 
awaited its arrival with patient solici- 
tude. 
Socrates did not blush to play with 


| children; Tycho Brahe diverted himselt ty | 
“ishing glasses for al! kinds of spectacles. | 
lzac amused hiinself with a collection «f | 


crayon portraits ; Politian in singing airs to 


his jute. When Petavius was employed tn | 


his “Dogmata Theologica,” a work of 
extreme erudition, his greatrecreation was, 
at the end of every second hour. to twirl 


bis” chair for five imintes. Dr. Samuel | 


Clarke used to amuse biimself by ju:mping 


over chairs and tables; Dean Swift ex- | 


ercised himself by running up and down 
the steps of the deanery, and even in bis 
latter days, when his constitution was 
almost broken down, he was, according to 


Dr. Johnson, on his legs about ten hours of 


the day. 
so SS —Ot—O 


Ix a country choir, during the sermon, 
one of the quartet fell asleep. “Now's 


80 10. “See if vou canticle the tenor.” 


' “You wouldn't dare duet,” said the con- 


tralten. “You'll wake hymn up,” suggested 
the bass. “I could make a better pun than 
that, a* sure as my naime’s Paalim !” re- 
marked the boy that blew the bel'ows, but 
be said it solo that no one quartet. 
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Ir ina poor wit who lives by borrowing 
i rds, decisions, ! nuvent and 
be 
actions Oo Loers. 
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— ‘Humorous. 


THE SONG OF THE HEN. 





Time is always represented 


. aad we sapprte be wil. continue to carry this 


were born, not made.** 
were only made. 
them: we ceuld shut the mills down every once in a 





|} been drowned. ** 








negroes should 
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A min-tre! am I of a single lar, 
Bat I «ing tt the @hole day long : 

In the crowded coop or the breezy way 
Il earhlg my simple song. 


(only am egg, with it+ clear white shell, 
The sa hath ne pearl more fair 

And over that «pheroid I cackle and yell, 
Awd hallea aud wrestle and tear. 


ha frail, weak thing ix my ovate com, 

* im my straw-lined? mest ; 

But it raketh the orator stern and stem 
When it cateheth him on the crest. 


There ts might in its weakness, and, when it goes 
Down the aQernoon of lite, 

It can lead a strong man by the nose, 
Whee it mixeth it-clf in the strife. 


lam ne sluggard : ihe hawk that swoops 

Must hunt for me under the thatch, 
Amd vet in the Geld of the noisy crops 
ovume up toe the serateh. 


Se Lstng the oniv lay that Il know, 
In ruembers becoming meek, 

Recause, though 
That my life may be ended neck’. tweak. 


‘my son never sets,"" [know 


K. J. Bonparre. 


I I 
An epitaph for a boatman— Life is oar 
A call to arms—‘‘Here, Fred, take the 


Sign of geod breeding—Getting the prize 


“Well, how do you like our 


“Very nice place. Just consider 


—there are twenty-two trains on which one can leave 


| primitive agricultural implement until time shall be 


While medical students are being harshly 
| condemaed for robbing graves, it is forgotten that 
: Stedents intend te Bll them upagain when they go 


A scientific writer has published an elab 
erate article on “The Fucl of the Future.** It) unset 
te be comsidered settieu that the fuel of the future ty 
chie8y brimstone. 


A wel] -known pianist says: ‘ Musicians 


That is very true Tt they 
we wouldu’t make so many 


angrily: ‘“‘You have ‘een ip 
you were fishing '** Son; ‘Yes, -[ was 
in the water: but Igot a boy out who might have 


Father: ‘‘Indeed ! Who was it*’ 


A Gascon nobleman has been reproaching 
his som for impatience. ‘‘lowe you nothing, ** said 
the unGlial younz man. ‘*So far from having served 
continued, ‘‘you have ever steod to my 
way: fer if you had never been born, TF should at 
this moment be the nextheirof my rie old ygrand- 


why don’t you get your 
diamonds imsured ** said Jones. ‘‘Where can I do 
inueorntly asked Smith. "a6 the 
United Mates Plate Glass Insurance Company, of 
** replied Jones, and a coldness has grown up 


According to the eternal fitness of things | 
drive coal carts, cross-eved men | 
shoeeld be detectives, sour old maids shoul! ren 
. deal mutes should be barbers, and 
bors should be districts messe gers But 


how it is otherwise ordered, 


= ©. —- 
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Newark, Nod fireularse and 


harge. 
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Maznual of all Diseases, 
By F. HUMPHRFYS, &. D. 
RICULY BOUND IN 
CLOTH and GOLD 
Mailed Free. 
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Prizettes, Braid 


& ARMSTRONG CO 


HIRES Improved Root Beer. 
P aa « le Makes 5 vallous of a de- 


g owe emt . ' 
PHuN+t# BAPHic INSTITI 


Merphine Habit Cured ta 16 
OP te 34 dase. No pay till cured, 
Dea J -'vrnexs Lahanon, Ohia 


‘AN ‘Sern: Y ' 


TO comale Beek te. L demeah? 





THE BEST | 


boon ever bestowed upon man is perfect 
bealth, and the true way to insure health 
ts to purify your blood with Aver’s Sarsa- 
parilila. Mrs. Eliza A. Clouch, 34 Arting- 
tom st.. Lowell, Mass., writes: “ Every 
winter and spring my family, including 
myself. use several bottles of Aver'’s Sar- 
saperilia. Experience bas convinced me 
that, as 3 powerful 


purifier, it is very much superior to any 
other preparation of Sarsaparilia. All 
persons of scrofulous or consumptive ten- 
dencies, and especially delicate children, 
are sure to be greatly benefited by its 
use.” J. W. Starr, Laconia, lowa, writes: 
“For years I was troubled with Scrofu- 
lous complainfs. I tried several different 
preparations, which did me Jittle, if any, 
good. Two bottles of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilfla effected a complete cure. It is my 
opinion thei this medicine is the best 


bi Purifier 


of the day.” C. E. Upton, Nashua, N.H., 
Writes: “For a pumber of yeurs I 
Was troubled with a bumor in my eyes, 
am! unable to obtain relief until I com- 
meneed using Ayer’s Sarsaparilia. I have 
taken several bottle, am greatly bene- 
fited, and believe it to be the best of blood 
purifiers.” RK. Harris, Creel City, Ramsey 
Co., Dakota, writes: “I have been an 
intense su€erer, with Dyspepsia, for the 
past three years. Six mouths ago I began 


_ AYER'S 
Sarsaparilla 


Tt has effected an entire cure, and T am 
bos as We | ase ver.” 
Seld by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, 65. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Aver & Co., Lowell, 
Masx~.,U.5S. A. 


R. DOLLARD, 
j 613 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GORSANZR VEN 
TIELATING WEG and ELASTIC BAZD 
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He bas alwaysready for sale a splentid Stork 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





The present fashions offer every kind of 
facility for practising economy in dress; 
costumes which may be considered tbor- 
oughly successful can 
balf-wern dresses, anl several varieties of 
material inay be introduced into one com 
taumne, without any fear of spoiling it by a 
piece:neal effect. 

Jacket bodices, for instance, are very 
fashionable, and are alunet always in @ 
different color from the skirt, which again 
may be made of two wateriais and in two 
different colors, 

The jacket that has been worn with one 
skirt nay be altered in style, or renovated 
by a few novelties in the details of its make 
or ornainentajion, so that it will scarceiv be 
rec gnized again in its new fori. If itis 
fastened all down the front it tinay be 
opened at the lop or at the edge ; the open 
top can be finished off with adeep collar 
widely opened over a = plastron, or witha 
collar and revers made of velvet or velvet- 
een, or of thick mbbed mik in black or 
colors If, on the contrary, the jacket is 
opened at the edge by turning the fronts 
under below the waist, the space leit may 
be filled in with «a flat waisteoat of plain or 
ribbed velvet,or with a bovillonine plastron 


of plair or embroidered silk. Souretinves 


ter 


the waisteoat is nade of the same tna 
as the skirtand simulates a pointed corsage 
jacket. Without 
appearance may 


Coprertaltigg the 


under the 
jacket its 
altered by trimming it with wide braid, or 
braid placed 


be entirely 


with several rows of narrow 
close together, simulating a deep satlor 
collar or a plastron. 

If the jacket is semi-filting, or large free 
having been worn over a dress bodice, tie 
seains may be tightened, and the edge cut 
like a pointed bodice ; or again, the basque 
nay be culin tabs, which, when lined and 
piped with another inaterial, are turned 
under and fortin a series of loops, 

Jackets of plain and broche velvet, of 
velveteen, siik and cloth materials, which 
have been worn through the spring as 
outdoor vecements, may be altered in this 
way for vutdoor or indoor wear during the 
Bulmer. 

Very elegant jackets are nade of etamine 
covered with dots of chenille, correspond- 
ing in color with the lining of the vetement, 
which is almost always of silk, as this mate- 
rial amsista tho wearer ia Slipping iton and 
off, but a fine woollen lining Is Ceeasionally 
used where expense is an object. The 
trimining is usually of colored lace. 

But, besides the etamine and lace jackets, 
80 fashionable for the extreme heat of sum- 
mer, and worn by those who will not be 
seen out of doors without some garment, 
however light jackets ure to be seen of all 
the new summer cloths, and present an 
endless veriety of stvlies, Jucketsare closed 
at the back, and float away froin the fiyure, 
displaying a plain or fanev cloth waistevat, 
or one enriched with Oriental embroidery. 
Then there is the Cavalher jacket, fitting 
tightly both back and front, and frequently 
worn without @ corsage beneath. 

Another type fits closely at the back, 
while the fronts are loose and buttoned on 
one side, or double breasted, or buttoned 
from neck to edge crossways in a sharp bias 
line... Every kind of vigogne and faney 
cloth is employed,and even rich,sel foolored 
silks are used for these stylish vetermnents. 
Ainong pretty striped fancy cloths is an ele 
gant grisaille,which is bordered with black. 
For the seaside colored cloths will be used, 
or soft tints with colored trimmings. In 
short, any and every kind of jackets can be 
worn. 

Extre:nely dressy toilettes, visites, jack- 
ets, and mantels of all shapes are tiade 
of the shot-iead beads and of wooden beals, 
embroidered in broche patterns upon siik. 
These shot-lead beads are seen upon bonnets 
and parasola,and are also employed as dress 
trimnmings and for waisteoats, This class of 
bead embroidery is very original, and rich 
in appearance. 

The bodices of evening dresses are imnade 
out of very sinall fraginents of material ; 
the sleeves are made of lace, or of any 
other thin gauze-like fabric, and the bodice 
(if low-necked) may be comp.eted by a 
chemisette of the saine material as the 
siceves, high to the throat, and gathered 
into a velvet collar band. 

The plastrons, waistcoats, oullars, square 
and rounded yokes, one or tre other of 
which detaiis is seen on nearly eyery cor- 
of stnall pieces, and are 


sage, are all nade 


invariably different frou the rewia ler 

tbe corsage. (rie i he new stvies { 
ce # ne i te 7 
i” f 

porme | ab s ‘ Ta ~ 
flers« be als © je 

back and front and very sleort rer rT. 

bips; along V-*baped plastron in another 


fabric ornawentw the front and back, and is 





be arranged from 





let in under the material of the bodice. 
The sleeves match the bodice or the 
plastron. A bodice that is a little too tight 
may be easily enlarged in this way, and as 
the mixture of silk and woolen materials is 
exceedingly fashionable, no modes could 


‘be more convenient and economical than 


? 


| 


—_—— 


theme alterations. 
The ainount of material that used to be 


put into a pleated skirt now suffiees alimost 
for a costume, atany rate enough material 
may be found in a double box-pleated skirt 
tv make a new foundation skirt and the 
tunic over It 

The material must, of course, be first 
unpicked and caretully cleaned, and it is 
always worth while tosend it to a good 
dyer for this purpose, as home cleaning 
does not restore a fabric in the same way ¢ 
the cleaning and pressing of a professional 
cleaner and dver. The new underskirt is 
piain, and the overskirt or tunic is a'se 
plain, the same length as the underskirt, 
and draped or opened on one side only. 

In these renovations, a very small 
quantity of very good «material may be 
mnade to give asplendid effect. If the tunic 
iscpened from the Lop to tue edge on one 
side, the foundation skirt under this open- 
Ing is covered with velvet to match, a very 


sinall piece being quite sufficient for this | 


pury- se, as the opening 1s always narrow, 
and the velvet shows on noother part, and 
needed clsewhere. If the 
mediwval style on the 


stherefore not 
tunic is draped in 
left hip, showing the lower part of the un- 

rien the left side, thenthis part only 


dersk i 
s covered with the velvet. 

Polonaises will also bear a good deal of 
transformation. The back breadths may 
be removed to make room for the puffon 


the undershirt, and the fronts can be open- 
ed and turned back in large revers, covered 
with some other material that looks likea 
superb and costiv lining; these revers are 
plain, striped, or broche inaterial, the cuffs 
and o llars being also of the same. 

It is oid to notice how, even in dress, 
there is a certain balance of power, and dur- 
rey the lasi fortnight, when all the band- 
ssnest dresses which have been prepared 
for this season have appeared for the first 
time in public on their wearers, it: has 
struck me curiously that, whilst the 
prevailing taste for the tmost exquisite but 
expensive brocades in gold and silver, and 
even in seed-pearl embroidery, give no 
seope for econoiny in the dresses of those 
elders who aspire to fashion, there is a 
marked tendency to reduce the amount 
whieh itis necessary to spend upon girls, in 
order to make the best of their fair young 
fresiness, Netis much used now, also 
tulle, whilst, raising in the scale of expense, 
gauze and crepe form the chief and inmost 
fashionable materials for this season's bail 
yowns. A young lidy Is well dressed now 
iw=sshe has atull treble net skirt, whose sole 
trimming consists of either one large sash, 
or else a judicious arrangementof long nar- 
row bows and ends on the skirt; and a silk, 
plush, or moire bodice will last out many 
of these. White is more than ever the 
fashion this vear, but in Paris there isa 
return to yellow, and all the shades of this 
becomming color are being used there for 
evering wear. Moires, too, are again tLe 
fashion, and one large French firtm has for 
Ss smemonths past been buying up all the 
surplus stock of this inaterial, which taste 
bad turned against; so I suppose it will ms. 
introduce it here, and 1 certainly think its 
harshness compares unfavorably with the 
charming new soft silks, 

(ioe of the prettiest dresses I have vet 
seen was a combination of plain and bro- 
caded white wool canvas, the underskirt 
being in long folds of the plain with fans of 
che brocade let in,whilst the drapery, which 
was long, was of the brovade trimmed 
with the fashionable guipure de laine; a 
large watered silk sash completed = this 
oostame, which the softness of the material 
rendered particularly attractive. And an- 
other costume for an older person in rich 
tabac canvas, also trimmed with guipure to 
mateh, was very effective. Those who once 
diseover that these new materials combine 
the desirabie ends of allowing you to look 
summery aud feel warin on a cold day, wil! 
know what an iovaluable aid to health 
fashion has found this year. 


Domestic Economy. 
ABOUT BAGS.—[CONTINUED. ] 
Smal! cases in the shape of a large en- 
velope are by no means to be despised, and 
they have the advantage of taking less ma- 
terial than those already mentioned, <A 
cord and tassels or stitched band to imate 


th 
e rest of the case, should be fastened 


acreas the toy to serve asa handle. 
a form of bag is desired that wi 
a great tea tue bur-shkied ~ sa Pe Ww 
arn@wer purpose id nirTavily I r 
zy pieces naterial are required 
4 pimust be joined down the sides, the 
lower edge being cut either circular or 
pointed. These bags made of flowery- 


| bowery sateen, or of muslin over pink | 
| ining, form very convenient brush and 
| comb baga, as they willeasily contain two 
or three brushe«, combs, etc. 
with a circular base are sinart-look- 
ingand pretty. Accircle of inaterial must | 
be cut, which measures about nine inches | 
in diameter, an‘ round this must be joined 
| a straight piece of satin or velvet edged 
| with Jace. A runner for a draw-string | 
should be stitched along just below the | 
join of the lace and the bag. Sometimes 
the circular base of these work-bags is nade 
of silk over a cardboard foundation, and if | 
the cardboard is used double—that is, two | 
pieces covered and sewn togetber round the 
edge—it will serve as a very useful pin- 
cushion. 
A Iidiess cardboard box, measuring 
about three or four inches deep by eight 
inches long and six inches wide, can be | 
converted into a handy bag by covering it 
carefully with plush, lining it with silk, 
and then jorning to the top ofit a piece of 
silk about eight inches deep. The top of | 
this prece of sil must be finished off as in 
ao ordinary bag, and drawn up with 
ribbons 
For those who travel and do not use boot- 
| trees, stnall neat cases for holding tbe nec- 
essary boots and shoes are useful, and save | 
| much trouble when moving from place to 
place. 
out either draw-string or tmll, and should 
| be just large enough to hold asingle boot | 
leasily. Brown boiland is a serviceable 
| material to make them of, as it will bear a} 
great deal of use and washing. Itis better 
not to Lave the cases decorated with em- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Cenfidential Correspeadents. 
K. G.—The way that an author introduces 
himself to the notice of the editor ofa periodical tw 


| which he desires to contribute, is by submitting an 


articie fur his approval. 

York. — Mackinaw hats are so called be- 
cause the straw from which they are made—a coarse 
stalk, but desirable in color and quality—is grown in 
Mackinaw region of Michigan. 

F. W.—Engines not only can, but do 
dally pick up water as they travel. There are several 
places where this is dome. The engine-driver lowers 
a scoop, up which the water rushes, into a shallow 


| trough placed between the ralis. 


Em™ug. — The dark geraniuin typifics 
‘*melancholy’* in the lamguage of flowers; the nut- 
nee geranium means *‘an unexpecied mecting ;’' 
the pink geraniam ‘‘preference ;*’ the scarlet ger- 
anium ‘‘comforting ;"" and the silver-leaved geran- 
jum ‘‘recall,** 

H. C.J.—The memory can as easily be 
trained as the mind and body. One method isto see 
that impressions are properly ~egistered, that is, will 


| them to become part of the brain. Anotheristo be 


>areful and not register impressions that are value- 
less. Forgetfulness is essential to remembering. 
Vicror.—Yours is pot by any means a 
rare case. There are many young men who feel the 
convietion that they possess certain talents which 


pe a | only require the proper development inorder to en- 
These should be simple bags, with- } 15). them to rise in the world. 


But patrons in such 
cases are seldom to be found. Study, and wait your 
opportunity. 

B. C. D.—We can give you no other ad- 
vice than to set yourself rightin the opinion of the 
young lady as soon as you can, and if you have real- 
ly been maligned, and if she will not admit the proofs 


broidery, or work, but this must, of course, of your ‘nnocenee which you may seek to afford her, 


be decided by individual taste, 

A more elaborate case may be tnade of 
brown holland bound with scarlet braid, in 
the shape of a large envelope, so that it is 
spacious enough to hold a pair of boots mde 


by side ifthey are slipped in lengthways. | 


A stitching should be wade up the centre, 


thus forming two compartinents. A handle | 


of braid at tue back is usetul, if the case is 
to be hung up, as frequently when on sbip- 
board it is convenient to have some such 
ecoutrivance for bolaing boots and shoes, If 
it is found that these cases will not hang 
flatly against the wall, four loops of braid 


should be sewn on at the top and at the | 


bottom, through which a lath may be 
passed, similar to those used for the short 
muslin blinds. This will steady the bag 
and keep itin shape, besides preventing it 
from curling. It intended to hold several 


pairs of boots and shoes, the bag may be | 


nade with more than two compartinents, 
and the front folds may have a box-pleat in 
the centre of each division, 80 as to give 
nore space. 

(iardening bags find favor ainongst ladies 


who have a turn for horticulture. They are | 


very simple and easy to inake, 
inaterial should be cut eighteen inches long 
and twelve inches wide. 
lower part should be turned up, and when 
sewn down the sides this forms a bag ten 
inches deep. Itinmust be neatly bound all 
round, and a band added to go round the 
waist. The top of this pouch would have a 
better appearance if it were to be rounded. 
The band should be rather larger than the 
waist, 80 that the pouch rests on the bip. 
The band should be two inches wide and 
trimmed with braid to match the rest. 

Bays intended to hold tennis balls 
be made in this manner: Cut a square of 
stout brown bolland measuring nine inches, 
and four pieces for the sides of the bag, 


each ineasuring twelve inches long by nine | 


They must be sewn together 
the square and down the 


inches wide. 
strongly round 
sides, 

Stitching, wide enough to enable a piece of 
steei or stick to be run down, so as to make 
the whole thing stand up. Two straps must 
be added froin side to side to act as handles; 
they should be tastened togetner in the 
iniddle with a rosette of braid, and the bag 
itself would be improved by the addition of 
rosettes of braid at each side, 

I have lately seen a most charining bag 
nade of twine, and intended for carrying 
a bathing-gown, either when it is dry or 
wet. 

The bag was inade very simply of a broad 

| piece of mmacrame lace, about twelve inches 
deep. The lower edge of this 
patterns are, and a tringe of about three 
inches in length was jeft at the bottom. 
The lace was joined down the side and at 
the bottom, so as to form a simple bag. 
Across the top were fastened two handles 
inade by platting six or eight strands of the 
‘twine together, aud the place where they 
were fastened to the bag was concealed by 
litle bunches of tassels, made of the same 
twine. Ratner coarse twine was used for 
this bay, and an open pattern chosen, 80 as 
t» allow the water to drip through freely. 
Sponge bags, on the sane principle, may be 
easily contrived to hang to a washstand, 
except, that through the upper row of holes 
inust be passed a piece of cane to keep the 
top of the bag cirenlar and stiff, while the 
lower edges must Le drawn up into a point, 
and finished with a large tassel. 
_ —<_ - > ——O 
THe Catuc.—An aiwulet which has its 
| believers even in the present day, is the 
eaul. It is by no tneans an uncominon 
thing to see one advertised for sale. 
Children born with one are Supposed to 
turn out fortunate, as are also tie pur- 


chasers, It s believed to make the 
Possess or e ichit and is « mnsidered a 
‘erta ron izainst drowning. Sir 
J Milley Mad y Manor, Stafford 
8 . ~é ,a8 proved at Doctors 
( Ss is 5 vised a 4u cl 

; . cost | . " _ . 

ad covered h we he Ortli—set ln jewels 


18 daughter, thereafter to her son. The 
caul was not to be concealed, or sold out of | 
the family. | 


A piece of | 


Ten inches of the | 


may | 


Here there must be a double row of 


lace was | 
Straight, net in vandykes,as so many of the | 


tor of the guillotine. 


} at the tdea of using 


she can searcely be worthy of your affection, and the 
lose ot her love should not be alluwed to inspire you 
with regret. 

Bap OmMex.—We do not believe in omens 
of any kind. The loss of the pearl from your engage- 
ment ring can have no more effect on your future 
happiness than the loss of a thimble could. Tell your 
lover about it, of course. The ‘‘friends’’ who have 

| so kindly filled your imagination with superstitious 
terrors about the ‘‘had omen," etc., ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. 

Viva.—If you regret that you offended 
your friend, why not tell himsoy There is no shame 
iu magnanimousiy confessinga fault, but much in 
palliating and exen-ing it when self-condemned. Do 
| whatisrightin such respects, though you should 
stand alone in doing it. The disapproval of one's 
cousclence can never be silenced by the extenuat- 
ing tongues of those abvut us, who would flatter our 
self-love into continuance in wrong-doing. 
| (?RIPS.—When nails were made by hand 
| they were graded ; 06 to four pounds ; 1000to eight 
| pounds; 1000 to ten pounds. Penns came from 

pound ; hence the name, four, eight and ten-penny 
| sizes. 2. Inthe old English play, ‘‘A Bold Stroke 
| for a Wilte,** a bad character is about to be wedded 


| tothe heroine, when a good man appears and the 
former is thrown overbuard. The good man's name 
| was Mr. Simon Pure. From this came the 2xpres- 
sion. 

ELD.—It is impossible to say what you 
may be fit for, but, certainly, any lad who can teach 
| himself in the interval, of farm work deserves to get 
, on. Your writing and spelling are hardiy yet up to 
the mark which would 61 yuu foranything but man- 
| ual labor, but persevere by all means. Anyone who 

can get as far as you have dume in the way of self- 
education cao getagreat deal tarther, and in the 
meantime be content with doing vour best, and 
striving still toprepare vourself for something bet- 
ter. 
C. P.—It a gentleman and lady exchange 
| portraits, it certainly must be regarded as a signifi- 
| cantincident ; Wut if no positive engagement has 
been entered into, no proposal made, and noquestion 
of marriage propoanded, there could be no action 
brought for **reach of promise.’ We may observe 
that It would be very foolish fortwo persons to ex- 
| change portraits when no serious meaning was at- 
| tached to the incident : and the young lady in sucha 
case would be guilty of great indiscretion and iin- 
| Prudence. She ought only toaccept the portrait of 
the gentleman «hen formally engaged to him. 
| ALADDIN.—Rose diainonds have a flat 
base, above which are two rows of triangular facets, 
| the six uppermost uniting in a point. Rose dia- 
| monds are made of those stones which are too broad 
| in proportion to their depth to ve cut as brilliants. 
Diamonds are commonly cvloriess and clear, but 
sometimes, from foreign admixture, they are col- 
oozed, The color of garnets is Various, generally some 
shade of red, brown, black, green, or yellow. Col- 
orless and white specimens also occur. Opals are 
usually of a bleish or rellowish white color, yellow 
by transmitted ligt, and exhibit a beautiful play of 
brilllant colors, owiag to miaute fissures which re- 
| fract the light. Gems are of varivus colors. 


MISERABLE.— Your doubts and fears are 
indeed very uuhappt ores. We sympathise with you 

| most sincerely. The diffcnities you dweli upon are 
by no means new ; they have strack thousands be- 

| fore you, aud will strike thousands more when you 
| and we are at rest forever, They amountin the end 
| tu the old inselaSle question. How are weto recen- 
celle God's omnipetence and God’s omniscience with 

| God*s benevolence ? Nobody has ever practically 
| succeeded in solving this fandamental and insoluble 
mystery. You will fod it already keenly debated at 
the very dawn of history in the book of Job : and 
we recommend you to read through that puok at a 
single sitting, trying to follow its argument through- 
put, if you wish to have your doubts auswered as the 


‘sacred writer has himself answered thein, 


VaLe.—Dr. Guiliotin was not the inven- 
For some time previous to the 
French Revolation he, as a philanthropist, worked 
for the amelioration of the pains and penalties of the 
law, so as to deprive them of their former barbarous 
character, and an elequent speech of his in the Na- 
tional Assembiy in 788 brought torth the decree that 


all punishments should be for the future alike fur the 
Sauae ime. wit t comsideration of any one's rank. 
A few months after a er law was passe! abollish- 
gt ga | stitut Zz lecay iMation. Charles 
“a < 2 riant exe t ner the 

ex t er of these days was always a genticman 
g aver scTrative position—a man f superior 
educat ( great muscularstrength, trembied 


s¢ sword instead of the simpler 
rope, and implored Dr. Gulilotin either to retain the 
lattérform of execution or to adopt some still older 
machinery forin@icting death which he did. 
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